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THE WESTBROOK .CENTENNIAL 


Westbrook Seminary and Junior College 
of Portland, Maine, has just celebrated 
its one hundredth birthday, in connection 
with the annual Commencement. In 
many ways this institution has had not 
only a highly useful but a rather unique 
career. One hundred years ago theological 
differences divided men sharply, yet, 
although Westbrook Seminary had its 
birth in a Universalist Convention, when 
its constitution was written it was ex- 
plicitly stated that no sectarian doctrine 
should be taught in the school, that stu- 
dents should be admitted regardless of dif- 
ferences of religion or creed, and, in 
order to keep it perpetually free from 
theological over-emphasis, it was provided 
that not more than one-sixth of the board 
of trustees should ever be ministers. 

It also pioneered in the higher educa- 
tion of women, its charter expressly pro- 
viding that it might give them degrees 
on the same terms as men. For most of 
its first century of existence it remained 
a co-educational institution, and _ its 
graduates have won high places in various 
parts of the country. Recently, however, 
it was felt that there was particular need 
for a girls’ junior college in Maine, and in 
1925 the school became ‘“‘Westbrook Semi- 
nary and Junior College,” with Miss 
Agnes M. Safford as its principal and Miss 
Maud P. Thayer as dean of the Junior 
College. 

The anniversary exercises began on 
Friday, June 26, with the last senior chapel, 
the class supper, and a dramatic recital 
by Natalie Brown. 

The annual meeting of the board of 
trustees on Saturday was followed by a 
recital of the Music and Dramatic Depart- 
ments. 

Sunday morning the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, 8. T. B., of Brooklyn, New 
York, preached the baccalaureate sermon, 
urging the graduates not to be content to 
travel with the crowd, which is the easiest 
and laziest and least romantic thing to do, 
but to have the courage to belong to a 
minority of one, if need be, and above all 
not to fear to be ahead of their own time. 

In the afternoon Mr. Greenway gave 
an informal but altogether delightful 
talk on “Hunting Big Game with a 
Fountain Pen,” in which he described some 
of his experiences in securing autographs 
from kings and emperors and popes and 
premiers. 

In the evening the Rev. Hilda Ives con- 
ducted the vesper service, taking for her 
subject “Growth.” 

Monday brought hundreds of the 
alumni for the Centennial Celebration, 
the principal feature of which was a pag- 
eant written by Dean Thayer and pro- 
duced by Miss Brown, director of dramat- 
ics. Among the especially significant 
episodes was a portrayal of the scene in 
which Edwin Ginn, then a farmer’s boy, 
told the principal that he was too poor to 
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stay in the school longer, and Dr. Weston,. 
the principal, assured him that he would 
find the money to enable the boy to com- 
plete his career. Not only did Mr. Ginn: 
live to become the greatest single benefac- 
tor of Westbrook, but as the founder of 
the World Peace Foundation he still 
exercises a profound influence. 

Following the pageant there was a pro- 
cession of the alumni by classes, led by a 
sprightly graduate of the Class of 1865. 

The graduating exercises were held in 
the afternoon, the Commencement speaker 
being Dean Ernest C. Marriner of Colby 
College, who spoke on ‘‘The Law of 
Diminishing Returns.”’ 

Following the address the principal 
presented the graduates, who in turn re- 
ceived their diplomas from the Hon. 
David E. Moulton, president of the board 
of trustees. 

Westbrook has already achieved a high 
reputation for the character of its work 
and its graduates. Those who have gone 
out from the Junior College to continue 
their courses in senior colleges have 
almost without exception taken very high 


rank. 
* * 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE AT 
FLORAL PARK 


A large congregation gathered Sunday 
morning, June 28, to witness the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Universalist 
church of Floral Park, N. Y. 

The service was opened with a solo by 
Miss Harriet Joyce, ‘Thanks Be to God.” 

Greetings were brought to the local 
church from the Universalist General 
Convention and the New York State Uni- 
versalist Convention, by Mr. Louis Annin 
Ames, a member of both Conventions. 
Mr. Ames spoke very highly of the work 
that has been done and emphasized the 
great opportunity of the liberal church. 

Mr. Richard P. Saunders extended the: 
greetings of the Metropolitan District of 
Universalist Churches. He commended 
all those connected with the enterprise for 
what they have accomplished, and re- 
minded them that this was not only a time 
to rejoice but a time to reconsecrate and 
rededicate themselves to the work that. 
lies ahead. 

Rev. Harry Shook gave a word of greet- 
ing. Letters were read from Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., and Rey. Fred C. Leining, 
IDY, 1D). 

Scripture reading and prayer were 
given by the minister, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters. 

Mr. Walter I. Sherman, moderator of the 
parish, led in the ceremony of laying the 
cornerstone. A responsive service was 
used, compiled by Rev. H. Elmer Peters. 

Following the pronouncement of the 
benediction the congregation was given 
an opportunity to inspect the building. 

This was the last service until Sunday, 
Sept. 13, when services will be resumed in 
the new church. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. : 


Editorial 


CAN THE CHURCH COME BACK? 

GAINST the background of the occasional 

sermon at the one hundred and sixth conven- 
tion of the Universalist Churches of Ohio, 
preached by the much loved Rev. I. W. McLaugh- 
lin of Springfield, there came a quiet searching in- 
quiry of a stranger, ‘“‘Can the church come back?” 

Bishop Paul Jones, college pastor of Antioch 
College, former secretary of the Fellowship for Recon- 
ciliation and former Bishop of the Diocese of Utah in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was the speaker. 
He said that men generally admitted that the church 
did not hold the place of leadership which it once 
held. Nobody could prove this. We were free to 
deny it if we chose. But some things could not be 
denied. There are ten thousand villages in the 
United States without churches, thirty thousand 
villages without settled ministers, and thirteen mil- 
lion children without religious education. The growth 
in the Protestant churches in 1930 of 59,000 people 
represented a percentage of one-tenth of one per 
cent, as contrasted with an average growth of three 
and one half per cent. 

The polls in the newspapers in England, the 
studies made of typical groups of college students in 
this country, indicate that large numbers have lost 
faith in any form of Christianity, and an even larger 
number in the creeds. To groups of college students 
this proposition was submitted: “The church of 
to-day often is as much a hindrance to religion as a 
help.” In one group eleven said that this proposi- 
tion was true and two said that it was false. In 
another, twenty-six said that it was true and three 
said that it was false. 

When personnel directors in colleges or industries 
seek help for students with special problems, they go 
to the psychiatrists, the psychologists, the teachers, 
the doctors, but seldom to the preachers. 

Bishop Jones is a pacifist and a radical. Natu- 
rally he quoted approvingly Paul Hutchinson’s last 
book, “World Revolution and Religion,” where the 
thesis is defended that the church is in alliance with 
the forces of political, social, economic and intellec- 
tual conservatism. To regain a leading place in the 
loyalty and affection of the masses of the people, 
the Bishop said it must break that alliance. He also 
quoted approvingly Prof. Harry Ward, who says that 
the church is interested in itself, its worship, and its 


growth, and not primarily in the Kingdom of God on 
earth. He asked if the church could give up its pre- 
occupation with the tenets of its faith, its belief in a 
system where the greatest man is the man who gets 
most for himself, and its method of work where ninety 
per cent of its energy is spent on itself. 

There are straws, according to Bishop Jones, 
which show that the church may be coming back. 
One is the recent poll of the ministers where so many 
declared that never again would they sanction war. 
Another is the position taken by Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, Methodists, the Federal Council and others 
on birth control. <A third is the rise of churches like 
the Church of All Nations, Methodist Episcopal, on 
the east side of New York. 

There are several things to be said about this 
address of Bishop Jones. 

One is that the Ohio Universalists did a fine 
thing in getting him to speak. He is a man of con- 
victions. He is willing to suffer for them if need be, 
but he is no wild-eyed radical bent on destruction. 

There is truth in what he says, but he himself 
would be the first to recognize that it was not the 
whole truth. No man can cover everything in one 
address. The church has lost ground, but there is 
great vitality in it. 

We have some doubts about the close union of the 
church as a whole with the capitalistic system. At 
least it is fair to say that there are vast areas of the 
church where a man would have short shrift who 
preached the doctrine that things are about perfect 
as they are. On the contrary, many of the move- 
ments for social justice have their strongest supporters 
in the church. . 

If to ‘come back’? we must choose the way o 
scrapping everything that we have built up, most 
of us in the churches would choose not to come back. 
We believe in remedying abuses, ending old wrongs, 
giving every man a chance for work, an adequate 
living and the comforts of life, but we do not believe 
that the way of wholesale scrapping is the way of 
progress. 

Not for one moment do we agree with the Tink- 
hams who are demanding that churches mind their 
own business and keep away from social, economic 
and political questions, but we affirm our conviction 
that proclaiming faith in a good God is their highest 
task and their greatest opportunity. Without this 


faith men are apt to become concentrated on details 
of their work, time servers, nerveless and impotent. 
With it burning clear and strong they can not help 
serving their fellow men in great ways and in humble. 

With a sense of mission as co-laborers with Limit- 
less Love and Power, preachers and laymen alike can 
stand before kings, or any other representatives of or- 
ganized power, and uphold the inalienable rights of 
man. 

To come back to power we need above all else 
an old-fashioned baptism of the Holy Spirit. To- 
day as through the ages this will come by waiting on 
the Lord and then steadfastly doing His will as it is 


revealed to us. 
* * 


ANALYZING THE CRIME WAVE 


ARRY ELMER BARNES is not one of the 
authorities whom we are apt to cite, but he 
often points out things which the rest of us 

miss. For example, he tells us in one of his syndicated 
press stories that at a recent meeting of the Social 
Service Research Council, a speaker called attention 
to the astounding fact that seventy-six per cent of the 
inmates of our prisons and custodial institutions are 
there for acts which were not crimes fifteen years ago. 
Part of the crime wave of which we hear so much 
is created by our setting higher standards. It there- 
fore spells progress. It means “a better social con- 
science and a more intelligent social attitude.”’ Pro- 
fessor Barnes recognizes this side of the matter, but 
says it ought to make us pause and reflect when we 
discover that “our legislative assemblies contribute 
more to the crime wave than the underworld.” 
* ok 


THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 


ARLY last November there came to the desk of 
a Columbia professor a little volume! which 
had been sent to him by a Russian friend, 
aware of his interest in education and social planning, 
The book had been written by a Russian engineer for 
the use of school children from twelve to fourteen, and 
in it a great and difficult theme, a far-sighted plan for 
the use of a country’s natural resources, was presented 
in language intelligible to them. So impressed by 
this book was Professor Counts that he wrote the 
author for permission to get out an English edition. 
It is said that at first publishers were not enthusiastic 
about it, but no sooner had it been put forth than it 
became the Book of the Month selection, and the 
time is not far distant when few will care to confess 
that they have not read “‘New Russia’s Primer.’’* 
Much has been written of late concerning Russia’s 
Five Year Plan, but not many of us understand what 
it is all about. It is most interesting, therefore, to 
read this exposition of the plan, written not for propa- 
ganda for the outside world, but for the Russians 
themselves, in simple, concise and vivid language. 
Professor Counts’ translation admirably preserves 
the spirit of the original, and its contribution to a 
better understanding of history’s greatest social ex- 


*“New Russia’s Primer.”” By M. Ilin. Translated from 
the Russian by George S. Counts. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.75. 
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periment. Mr. Ilin, its author, seeing clearly the re- 
lation of education to social planning, has dramatized 
his objectives and, as Professor Counts says, “sought 
to evoke those loyalties to the general welfare which 
have continually been associated with war in the 
past.” He shows patriotism turning toward the task 
of building a better and more beautiful society, to-day 
rather than in the dim and distant future. 

For Americans, one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the book is that which compares American 
and Russian business philosophies. Aided by unfor- 
gettable illustrations, we are shown the absurdity of 
unplanned production resulting in overproduction, of 
the consequent waste of food, and the relatively 
greater importance of machines than men. We won- 
der what Russian boys and girls can think when 
they read: 


We have a plan. 

In America they work without a plan. 

We have a seeding campaign. 

In America they destroy crops. 

We increase production. 

In America they reduce production and increase 
unemployment. “ 

We make what is essential. 

In America hundreds of factories consume raw 
materials and energy in order to make what is altogether 
unnecessary. 


Following as this does the fable of how, in Ameri- 
ca, Mr. Box, Mr. Crox and Mr. Nox compete with 
their hat factories until the hat market is glutted, we 
can not help a sneaking conviction that, however it 
may work, the Russians are wise to have at least a 
plan! 

Throughout the book that plan is carefully ex- 
plained and the interest and co-operation of the stu- 
dent engaged. First he is shown the romance of ex- 
ploring his own country, of finding hidden or over- 
looked riches, of using every scrap of valuable ma- 
terial that may be uncovered, of building factories 
and furnishing engineers and chemists and farmers not 
for the enrichment of the individual but for the benefit 
of all. On every page the imagination is first stimu- 
lated and then fired with a desire to conquer obstacles, 
to build and plan for a better Russia. 

Then, in the final chapter, we are introduced to 
“New People,’ and shown Russia as it is to appear 
fifty years hence, with a working year of 273 days, 
with the worker laboring three hours less a day yet 
receiving twice as much pay, with easier work because 
machines will bear the burdens of men, and with 
light, clean workrooms rather than gloomy, dark shops. 
Not only is work to be made more joyous, but men are 
to be taught to use leisure. “We must organize life 
so that not merely certain lucky ones but all may be 
able to feel the joy of living.’ In order that men may 
be strong and healthy and happy, a new type of city 
is to be built, in which each dwelling will have sun- 
light, where there will be trees and gardens and, 
miracle of miracles, where “a city of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants will be considered too large.” 

We who are a little afraid of Russia and more 
than a little contemptuous of what she is trying to do 
might well ponder these words of Mr. Ilin: ‘“‘We must 


root out uncouthness and ignorance, we must change 
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ourselves, we must become worthy of a better life. 
And this better life will not come as a miracle: we 
ourselves must create it. But to create it we need 
knowledge; we need strong hands, yes, but we need 
strong minds too.” A group of people with such an 
ideal is not to be disregarded and ignored. They 
may make mistakes, but they are creating values. 
It may even be that we are destined to learn from 
them how to avoid mistakes of our own. 

To refuse to study Russia, especially in books 
like ‘““New Russia’s Primer,” is as foolish as it would 
be to imitate her. We do not want communism, but 
-we do want light. 

* * 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


T is altogether too dangerous to talk much about 
ourselves. Too many of us assert as fundamen- 
tally true of ourselves the exact opposite of what 

our friends have discovered about us. Some one said 
recently: “It is delightful to hear the'‘gluttons of 
glory proclaim their indifference to it. Cicero, to 
whom it was the breath of life, cries out, ‘If there 
was ever any one by nature and reason and reflection 
indifferent to empty praise and the chatter of the vul- 
gar, itisI.’”’ A tyrant of a woman recently declared, 
“T have taken orders from my husband for forty 
years.”” Not all who profess humility are humble. 
Uriah Heep was quite otherwise. 
k * 


UNIVERSALISM AROUND THE WORLD 


HERE was an unusually dramatic moment in the 
address of the General Superintendent at the 
Ohio Convention. It was when he read the 

following declaration of faith: 

We believe in a Mysterious Force that rules the 
universe and gives life, movement and intelligence to 
everything. We call this Force God. 

We believe that, Justice being one of His attributes, 

He will reward all our good deeds and will punish all 

our sins, but His punishments are beneficial and reform- 

ing, hence they will not last forever. 

We believe that we must attain perfection through 
our own efforts, because we believe that the mission of 
man on earth is the development of all his faculties. 

We do not know what will come after this life, but 
we trust that God will deal with us as His children and 
when we come to die we will not disappear forever but 
only be transformed. 


He asked for a show of hands as to whether the 
delegates could accept the declaration as a declara- 
tion of Universalism. Practically all said that they 
could. Then Dr. Etz asked if they knew whose 
declaration it was, and told them that it was the pro- 
fession of faith of the Independent Catholic Church 
of the Philippine Islands. ‘In the opinion of some 
Universalists,’ he said, “this statement from the 
Philippines better sets forth our fundamental thought 
than the five points of our own declaration.” 

Very emphatically he made the prophecy that 
Universalism would conquer the world either with our 
help or in spite of us. He gave illustrations from the 
Orient and from Europe. He declared that our free 
faith was springing up spontaneously all over the world 
and that people of various races and creeds were 
hungering for fellowship with us. “The thing we 


stand for in the world,” he said, “‘is essential to the 
progress of the world.” 
* * 
CLEANLINESS NEXT TO GODLINESS? 


ELL, at least anybody can keep clean!’ Oh 

V\ yeah? Perhaps cleanliness is not so simple 

a necessity as it seems to most of us. There 

may even be a possibility that some people must rank 
it among the luxuries of life. 

Recently a student in the Boston School of 
Social Work visited nearly two hundred old men and 
women in their tenements and cheap lodgings, in 
an effort to discover how they keep clean, if they do, 
and she learned that those who are able to remain 
even passably neat under such conditions have man- 
aged it only with great difficulty. She learned that 
many had to wait their turn for the only laundry tub 
in the house, used alike for bathing and washing. 
She discovered that many must forage for even a 
basin of hot water, since hot water is as scarce as it is 
desirable. She became filled with admiration for 
those who persist in washing heavy and cumbersome 
garments, though they have no place to dry them, 
even a cold radiator. As a result of her survey, she 
became convinced that'few of us appreciate the price 
that an old person living alone in tenements must pay 
for the virtue of cleanliness. 

And not alone the old. Another social worker, 
in New York this time, said to a tenement dweller: 
“At least you could keep your children clean!’ The 
woman looked at her thoughtfully for a moment and 
then replied: “If you lived on the fourth floor and all 
the water was in the back yard, how many pails of it 
would you carry up stairs for washing?” 

After all, how many of us would be spotless under 
such conditions? We wonder! And perhaps there are 
a few other things that we fail to understand. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


To Turkey Run, Indiana, our young folks are 
starting for their Convention. And every motor car 
running “conventionward”’ is filled. Besides local 
committees, pastors, editors and mayors, the resolu- 
tions henceforward should thank the chauffeurs who fill 
their cars, swell the crowd, and multiply the benefits. 


A murder trial near Boston where the son of a 
representative in the legislature was convicted of first 
degree murder reminds us that life is not made easy 
for us by wrong-doing. Temptation often is alluring, 
but the wisdom of the race tells us that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. And how his folks suffer! 


“Special fraternal delegate from the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination to the Universalist body,” 
wrote a Methodist minister on the calling card he left 
when we were out. Thus grows the friendship which 
bridges the old chasms of misunderstanding and mis- 
representation. 


All honor to the humanists who steadily serve 
human beings and society instead of living in a realm 
of abstractions! Not all who thus serve are human- 
ists. Not all humanists thus serve. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXVIII. 


A Memorable Convention in Ohio 


Johannes 


P=eOWN in the southwest corner of Ohio, where 
@ fh) | the little Miami curves back and forth over 
i) @ Al a lovely plain to reach the Ohio, in a city of 
fexO}} five hundred thousand people, and on the 
longest and hottest days of 1931, Universalists of Ohio 
gathered for their annual convention. The city of 
course was Cincinnati, the time was the last week of 
June, the convention was the 106th in their history. 

It is the purpose of this paper to deal lightly with 
the color and the setting of the convention, leaving the 
long list of names and topics and achievements to be 
chronicled in proper news fashion by the editor of the 
Ohio Universalist, who is both Superintendent and 
Secretary of the State Convention. 

Admitting the hardships involved in attendance 
upon conventions in hot weather, let us first insist 
upon the compensations. 

To begin with, this city of Cincinnati, down on 
the border of Kentucky, is built in and on a series of 
as beautiful hills as Mother Nature ever fashioned for 
us. As I write these words, I am seated at a little 
metal table, green painted, on a soft springy metal 
chair, under a Norway maple in the grounds of a 
Cincinnati hotel. Sixty feet away across the green- 
sward motors are rushing down town to business. 
Across the street to the south, half hidden by the trees, 
is a house with white pillars near which a flicker is 
calling and the wood thrush singing. Diagonally 
across is the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where 
other wood thrushes and robins and song sparrows are 
searching for their food on the ground under the 
shrubbery. . 

A loud peeping nearer by leads to an investigation, 
and discloses a beautiful cardinal grosbeak giving 
lessons in flying to his hopeful but noisy son. As 
George Baner of Akron put it, I had many oppor- 
tunities to study the “foliage of the birds.’”’ Across 
the street to the east is a rose garden at the height of 
its blooming. It is hot—the door man says, “not a 
breath of air is stirring,” but on this lawn I feel a 
breath of cool air as if the Lord had come to walk in 
the gardens, bringing life with Him. 

In this magnificent hotel there are spacious 
lobbies, courteous clerks, friendly colored servants, 
an air of hospitality. One realizes anew that he is at 
the gateway of the South. 

Especially at conventions, where there are many 
coming and going, long hours of meetings, crowded 
pews, breathless rooms, it is a godsend to have a 
place to rest where there are sky and trees and bushes 
and flowers—and plenty of places to sit down. 

The Universalist church is only five minutes away 
from the hotel. It, too, is out of the rush and roar 
of the down-town city. In fact it is so much out of 
the rush that two taxi men in the course of my first 
morning circled around the neighborhood half a dozen 
times before they drove into the street. Only by the 
help of the milk man, the bread man and the ice man 
did we get there. Essex Place is like some of the little 


places one finds in London, shut in, but close to the 
main arteries. There are trees there also, and a com- 
fortable stone church and a pastor’s house next door 
with a broad veranda over which the cool breezes 
blow on the hottest days of the year. The little street 
was full of motor cars the morning that we arrived, 
for these Ohio Universalists drive to conventions and 
bring their families. From Cleveland it is 250 miles 
to Cincinnati; from Akron 230 miles; but from most 
of the parishes it is considerably less. 

In a heavy rain Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester and 
I rolled into Cincinnati on the Ohio State Limited. 
Wise man that he is, he had had a day of golf in Syra- 
cuse with the New York State Superintendent so 
as to rest up from his Sunday service. Sunburned 
and cheerful, he demolished his strawberries and 
shredded wheat while I called the roll of Ohio ministers 
and he gave me picturesque incidents from the lives 
of most of them. Then we took a taxi and drove 
north three miles to the church. The sessions had 
opened the night before and Stanley Stall, for seven 
years the faithful hard-working layman in the office of 
State Superintendent, had been ordained to the 
Christian ministry. When we arrived, the Young 
People’s Christian Union was meeting upstairs and 
the Clara Barton Guilds downstairs in the church. 
As striking a phenomenon as we came upon in Ohio 
was the number and caliber of the young people in 
both groups. The Unioners were talking about Dick 
Bird, the field agent of the Department of Religious 
Education, and telling of the good impression that he 
made in various parts of the state. Late in the day, 
they all drove off in motor buses to Coney Island up 
the Ohio, returning after dark by a river boat. The 
Rev. Harriet E. Druley of Milford, president of the 
state Union, showed herself a most efficient leader. 

In the other meeting there were given interesting 
accounts of Clara Barton by Mrs. Carpenter of 
Columbus, and of the Guilds by Mrs. Carleton of 
Cincinnati. 

When the Ohio Sunday School Association met 
we found another young person at the head, Miss 
Laverne Wright of Franklin, a teacher. She made 
a powerful one-minute speech to the State Convention, 
where she reeled off a few devastating statistics as to 
the money spent by. the State Convention for church 
school work. 

Dr. Roger Etz, General Superintendent, gave a 
stirring address to a church full of people. He has 
developed remarkable ability to stand the hardships 
of field trips and to speak to various types of folks. 
Born in Ohio, brought up in the churches at Akron 
and Cleveland, he knows the state and is received 
always as a native son. He kept the attention of 
the young people as he showed the close relation — 
between. loyalty to local and loyalty to world interests. 

But when he came to the State Convention Etz 
really cut loose. Nobody but an Ohio man would 
have dared talk to Ohio folks as frankly as he did. 
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It is to their everlasting credit that they realized his 
spirit and appreciated his courage. The mounting 
deficits of the General Convention he showed them 
come largely from our abject failure to support the 
Japan Mission. To his powerful statement of the 
growth of our faith around the world we shall refer 
editorially. 

Miss Georgene Bowen, who came to the convention 
from an institute at Chattanooga, made the same 
deep impression which she has made all over the 
country. Not at all lacking in practical common 
sense, she is essentially an idealist—a religious person 
who lives up to her ideals, one who actually loves her 
fellow human beings. She is working with young 
men and women in Japan because she believes we 
ought to know them better, give them our best, and 
see what they have to teach us. She succeeds in 
making the average church member in both city and 
in country districts see the thing from her standpoint. 
Her addresses to the Women’s Missionary and to the 
State Sunday School meetings were most effective. 

One has learned to expect the wise, apt word from 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Executive Director of the 
General Sunday School Association. Her question 
box was most useful, I was told, and her more formal 
addresses went straight to the mark. 

Dr. Tomlinson, one of the main speakers of the 
convention, has an Ohio background also. His 
early years were spent in Akron. His first training 
in church work was in our church there. His father, 
one of our ministers, spent many years in the state. 
In his address Tuesday night he voiced his love of 
Ohio and Ohio folks. He paid a noble tribute to the 
early Universalists, who broke many an intellectual 
fetter, but he declared it foolish to question our mis- 
sion to-day, “as if we should say that the pioneers 
came here and finished the job of clearing the forests, 
so there is nothing for us to do to-day.” 

Paraphrasing John Coleman Adams, he said: 
“If people ask us what Universalists believe about 
God, let us reply in the words of the New Testament, 
‘God is love.’ If they ask us what is man’s duty to 
man, let us say, ‘Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
And if they look into the future with doubt or fear 
and demand to know the outcome, let us say, ‘Love 
never fails.’’’ “I would not be so foolish,’ he went 
on, “as to say that Universalists are the only force 
back of these ideals. There are many others doing 
our work. All I am saying is that we, too, have an 
honorable part.’ ; 

Then Dr. Tomlinson took up the failures and 
mistakes of Universalists, handicapped here by the 
failure of his own voice. He turned the handicap to 
his advantage, however, for as he struggled to his 
conclusion he said: “If you strike a rough spot, don’t 
stop, but keep going, choke it down, swallow it down, 
cough it down, but keep going.’’ So he did himself, 
showing true pluck. The mistakes for which he took 
some of us gently to task were: (1) Too much breadth, 
or becoming so broad that we become thin. ‘‘A river 
spread out too much,” he said, “becomes a swamp.” 
(2) Too much generosity—taking more interest in 
doing other people’s work than in doing our own. “If 
we have no appreciation of mine, we can have no 
appreciation of thine,” hedeclared. ‘“He that doth not 


provide for his own is worse than an infidel. We are 
to love our neighbor, but as ourself.” (3) Talk of 
merger. Mergers may become necessary, but they 
should be at the last resort. 

The Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, who made a gracious 
and sensible presiding officer, turned to Dr. Tomlinson 
at the close and said, “In Ohio we will keep the flag 
flying.” 

Of Wright, who conducted the communion so 
reverently, of McLaughlin, who preached the occa- 
Sional sermon, of Colegrove, who delivered a stirring 
message on ‘“‘Anchors of Hope,” of many others, we 
have not space to speak. Homer Folks, head of the 
State Charities Aid Society of New York, paid a noble 
tribute to Colegrove on the train going out. Forty 
years ago Colegrove went to Ohio. For twenty-five 
years he served the state, part of the time as State 
Superintendent. 

There is more to any convention than the set 
meetings. There are informal conferences, the re- 
union of old friends, the making of new acquaintances. 

The convention surprised me by its warmth and 
friendliness. Practically every minister and many 
laymen gave me assurances of support in my part of 
the task, and helpful suggestions and criticisms. The 
convention surprised me by its size. “The largest in 
the 106 years of its history,” some one declared. 

With J. P. Mead of Kent in the chair business was 
pushed ahead on high speed, but the chairman was 
scrupulously careful to see that no one was shut out 
who wanted to speak. And when Mr. Mead came to 
report as a trustee of the Universalist Publishing 
House, I felt that there would be much less misunder- 
standing of our motives and of our methods if every 
convention could have such a report laid before it. 

The Rev. Robert Cummins, pastor of the Cin- 
cinnati church, and his wife, were responsible for much 
of the good feeling. They made ideal hosts, cour- 
teous, attentive, thoughtful, self-effacing. Of Cum- 
mins his fellow ministers said, ‘He is a great find— 
a royal fellow.” 

Of another new man who came to us from the 
Presbyterians, W. A. Wilson of Columbus, they had 
only enthusiastic praise. 

On my first day I had two little cruises up the 
Ohio valley, through the parks and into the finest 
suburbs. One was in the Cummins’ car with Cummins 
himself at the wheel, and Etz, Baner and Druley 
along. The other was in the car of a prominent trustee 
of the Cincinnati church, Charles H. Stephens, with 
his son at the wheel and Dr. Tomlinson as my fellow 
passenger. 

One trip was between the forenoon and after- 
noon sessions, the other between the afternoon and 
evening, and included a dinner at the home of Mr. 
Stephens in Avondale, a charming section of Cin- 
cinnati. 

I went through the city of the Longworths, the 
Tafts, the Andersons. I looked down on the spot 
where the first settlers came over the Ohio from the 
Kentucky shore, swimming with the aid of logs, and 
alongside of it the flying field with mail planes tuning 
up. Isaw anew great city over the Ohio on the Ken- 
tucky side, practically in Cincinnati but impossible 
to count in the statistics. I went out to Alms Park, 
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Ault Park and to the Indian Hill development, where 
many of the fashionable folk live. In the Indian Hill 
region alongside the beautiful estates I found the old 
rail fence of the pioneers, somewhat idealized to be 
sure, but made of true enough rails, back in use. 

The roadside planting all through this section, 
including rambler roses crawling over walls and fences, 
was the finest I have seen anywhere. These good 
citizens beautify not only their own places but also 
the roadsides along which pass both fellow millionaires 
and itinerant preachers and hoboes. It is as if they 
had taken a scripture and slightly altered it: “A 
way shall be there and it shall be called a way of 
beauty.” 

Our driver knew the owners and their tastes. 
This one had the finest collection of prints, that one 
—a Taft—was opening up an art gallery for the use 
of the public. A third was a great lawyer, a fourth 
was a Fleischman with a place extending it seemed 
for miles. 

In the back seat on the second trip with a hale, 
hearty man of ninety, whose mother a few years ago 
left him at the age of one hundred years and twenty-one 
days, I discussed not only the Tafts and Longworths 
but the Universalist ministers who have served the 
Cincinnati church during the 104 years of its history. 
Abel C. Thomas was one of them. George W. Quin- 
by was another. We talked over frankly others 
still alive, “queer freaks,” some of them, “‘as fine men 
as ever lived,” others of them. The great failures 
where there were failures came more often from ego- 
tism than from anything else. Most of the ministers, 
however, have left happy memories. 

We visited Mariemont, a model village for work- 
ingmen, erected by Mrs. Thomas J. Emery in memory 
of her husband. In it now stands a bell tower erected 
by the trustees in memory of Mrs. Emery. Many 


architects have collaborated in laying out Mariemont. 
It has an inn, a school, a church, and the greatest of 
these is the church. This church is a little gem of 
Gothic architecture with a stone roof brought over 
from one of the ‘tithe barns” of England. In Marie- 
mont there are vines, flowers, lawns, play spaces and 
admirably designed homes. Only the higher priced 
laboring people can afford to live there, as the rents 
are around $60 and $70 a month. 

In the great heat of these days in Cincinnati, I 
think of what a godsend such a place is to many folks. 
As I sit writing now, with a bit of a breeze reaching me, 
I think of the places down town where people are shut 
in and where old folks weaken and babies die. Marie- 
mont is a first step, but a long one, in giving the masses 
a better chance. 

It is restful to reach the Stephens place, rest in 
the large rooms, study their noble trees and listen to 
the bob-white calling in their thicket. All of our 
vegetables at dinner came from their garden, picked 
in the afternoon of the day that they were served. 
The dead ripe raspberries which came on with the 
ice cream were Cincinnati grown also. Such a din- 
ner! Such a sunset! Such a drive down in the cool 
of the day to the interesting pageant and the evening 
address! 

Mrs. Arthur Nash and her daughter Grace were 
among those at the church who bade us welcome to 
Cincinnati. Of the great Golden Rule experiment we 
do not hear so much now that Arthur Nash has gone. 
Still, it made its contribution, and will be remem- 
bered. The family no longer controls the business. 

Editorially and in other ways we shall discuss 
special phases of this memorable Ohio Convention. 
In many ways it was a great revelation to me of the 
minds and hearts of our brethren of like precious 
faith in one of our greatest states. 


The Splendid Adventure of Civilization’ 
Lee S. McCollester 
an) OPE in his Essay on Man says: “The proper 
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Shakespeare in Hamlet says: “What a 
piece of work is man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a God!” (Hamlet, 
Act II, Scene 2.) 

Joel writes: “The Lord said I will pour out my 
spirit on all flesh: and your sons and daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, and 
your young men shall see visions.”” (2 : 28.) 

Paul writes: “The first man is from the earth, 
material: the second man is from above, spiritual.” 
CeCors 15.249; 

Browning says: 


“Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half: trust God; 
See all, nor be afraid.’ ” 
(Rabbi Ben Ezra.) 
*Baccalaureate Sermon at Tufts College. Sunday, June 14, 
1931. 


My subject is “The Splendid Adventure of 
Civilization—to Humanize Mankind.” To use the 
phrase of Browning—‘“The present shows but part: 
trust God, see all, nor be afraid.” Humanity has 
done well—but it has to do a better and a best. 

Ever since your class invited me to preach this 
annual sermon on this day of college significance, I 
have been asking of myself, of others, and of my read- 
ing: What have I out of my studies and experiences 
that I can bring to you that will be of value and im- 
pulse on this occasion? 

That which has again and again arisen in my mind 
has been the questions: What is life? What is man? 
What do the facts of existence mean to the youth, to 
the middle-aged man, to the old man? Is life a 
“weary pilgrimage” as the early Puritan’ character- 
ized it? Is it a round of “eat, drink, and be merry” 
as the reveler toasted it? Is it a struggle—to be 
carried through stolidly—as the Stoic teaches? Is ita. 
ee period for eternity, as theologians have preached 
it? 

1. To me life is not any one of these, nor is it any 
one program or experience. Life is an adventure—a 
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series of adventures, a procession of varying adven- 
tures, full of the unexpected, the unpremeditated, and, 
as Eugene Field said, “a man never knows just what, 
or all, he is going to think, or say, or do, until he has 
turned his face unto the wall and died.” 

In my youth I thought or was taught, I do not 
know just which, that I ought to establish conclusions; 
that I ought to work out a logical, definite, and well 
articulated program, as it were a safe charted route 
through life to eternity. Sometimes I was made to feel 
that if I could not reach approved finalities on im- 
portant questions I must be a failure or a fool. Im- 
pelled by this sense of duty to reach definite con- 
clusions, I attempted to solve most daring questions 
such as God, nature, destiny; and I thought that in 
proportion as I failed to arrive at final opinions, or 
honestly to agree with the opinions of my elders, I 
was deficient or wicked. 

I do not think thus any more, and I would not 
have you. I am not worried because I can not now 
settle some things that I thought I ought to settle, 
some things that no one before me has ever settled. 
Gradually it came to me that there are no finalities 
either in opinions, knowledge, or in actual experience, 
but that human life is a series of adventures, glorious 
adventures, each following one another so fast that 
we get only part of their meaning or their values. 

2. After this conception of life as a series of ad- 
ventures, the next fact that impressed me, that some- 
times terrified me, was that it was in my power to de- 
termine the kind, the range, the tendency, of the ad- 
ventures that were to absorb my energies of body 
and mind, that I was to a fearful degree “‘master of 
my fate,” “captain of my soul.” Often through the 
years have I wished with all my mind, might, and 
strength that I could lay the responsibility on my 
_ parents, my teachers, or my environments. But 
there always came back to me the solemn warning, 
sometimes the terrifying realization, that while it 
was true enough that the choice was mine, while it 
was true enough that I could, if I wanted, use up my 
energy and resources of body and mind just as I 
pleased, I could not evade or escape the lawful effects 
of the adventure I had chosen to enter upon, while 
it was true enough that I could or could not,as I 
pleased, sow wild oats; but that if I did sow wild oats, 
wild oats I would reap. 

3. But still further, after the realization that life 
is a series of adventures and that my experiences turn 
largely on the choice I make of what the adventures 
shall be, I added another conclusion of great future 
influence with me, viz., that by their round of ad- 
ventures both the individual and the race have climbed 
up. It is good for all of us to take a long view of our- 
selves and of our civilization. By so doing we get the 
direction and even the distance of the individual and 
race progress. Happy is the man who reads thought- 
fully and often history, who reads the history of 
science, of governments, of society, of religion, of 
biography. The brute climbed up into the savage, 
the savage into the semi-savage, the semi-savage into 
the semi-civilized, and this is as far as the race has 
gone. The story of full civilization is yet to be writ- 
ten. It belongs to the time when in the future man- 
kind shall have passed from the partial civilization of 
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to-day to the full civilization of ages yet to be. Brown- 
ing was right when he said youth sees but part of life; 
civilization is only in its youth time. The meaning 
of life changes to the individual also as he goes from 
child to youth, from youth to lover, from lover to 
parent, from parent to comrade with his children and 
from, the social life with family and society to the 
solitary experience when age tries out the meaning 
of things beyond the range of logic, science, and phi- 
losophy. 

4. One more deduction is to be made from these 
adventures, namely, that in the constitution of things, © 
in the working up of personality, a preparation is 
made for fine and thrilling adventures in the realm of 
soul. In his evolution, whether of race or individual, 
man is first, as Paul says, ‘of the earth, earthy,” but 
from time to time break in upon his consciousness a 
joy and power above that of the wholly material. 
Humanity is body, but it is also more. It has ec- 
static joys of flesh, but it has more abiding joys on the 
level of beauty, contemplation, friendship, justice. 
Man may conceive and create ugliness and brutality 
and rejoice for a time in his work. But man may 
conceive and create beauty, courtesy, friendliness, 
harmony; and then he knows within himself the fact 
that he has chosen the better part. In these modern 
days there has risen throughout the world a stronger 
and more rational desire for peace, for kindness, for 
comfort, for self-control, for mastery of both nature 
and human nature. Mankind is moving upward. 

In all ages some men have sensed the higher 
good before the mass sensed it, and they have longed 
that mankind as a whole might know it. The cen- 
turies have given the world great souls as prophet seers, 
given the world the type of men who, if they become 
the majority, would bring in the age of peace and the 
kingdom of righteousness. Through these the level 
of all has risen a few degrees, and then other dreamers 
have dreamed. They have been Joels prophesying 
even in dark periods that “the Lord shall pour out his 
spirit on all flesh and young men and maidens shall 
see visions.”’ In the heart of man is the foreshadowing 
of finer realities. Man and mankind are never content 
with what is. It has been this unquenchable desire 
for better, finer, truer things that has been the start- 
ing point on the way to a realization. Moses saw a 
promised land in vision and started towards it; Co- 
lumbus dreamed of a way to India and found Amer- 
ica; Pasteur dreamed of finding methods to prevent 
the blight of the grapes of France and tound a new 
mastery of germ reactions; Dolbear dreamed of tele- 
phones without wires and in time men marched ahead 
and gave the radio. The fact grows clearer that worth 
while adventures move in long processions—that one 
mastery makes easier the taking of another and a 
finer master, and makes the finer the surer. 

But now I would be more concrete and specific. 

In the last twenty years great changes have 
taken place in all the interests and relations of men, 
and for the most part there has been an upward move. 
I call it a humanizing process. To-day men talk 
freely of human comforts, happiness, justice. They 
seem. to feel that if mankind were but human to the 
fulness of its best, it would be essentially what Jesus 
meant when he spoke of the “Kingdom of Heaven” 
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as the estate most desired. The problem before 
mankind to-day is the humanizing of its civilization. 

Let me instance a few dreams and visions. Let 
me start with one nearest to us. There are ways in 
which education needs humanizing. I do not under- 
value the intellectual aspects of education. Intellec- 
tual disciplines, accumulation of knowledge, mastery 
of principles, facility and beauty in language, are need- 
ful. But after all this the fact remains that education 
is related to boys and girls, men and women. The 
problem of education is one of human aspects and 

-values. Our boys and girls are human beings and 
likewise all instructors are human beings: and the 
chief question is how do these two co-operatives rise 
in the human relations. 

I will be more specific. Some of you are going 
into the field of education—to teach perhaps. Of 
what are you now dreaming—of pay checks? Of keep- 
ing the unruly pupils in order? Of making the chil- 
dren pass the grade examinations? In your dreams 
are the children little rats—wharf rats from slum 
alleys—with one or two darlings from influential 
families of the town? I doubt not you will have to 
deal with naughty, wilful, placid, stubborn, children— 
but they all are human beings. Be human your- 
selves and treat them as human beings. 

2. Take the field of business. Here one may 
dream golden dreams of wondrous adventures. Mod- 
ern business is becoming a scientific profession. It 
offers youth dreams of banking in foreign fields, 
management of chain stores, of great factories, of 
railroad corporations. Modern business is full of 
visions, full of adventures. System and machinery are 
tremendously modifying the drudgery of it; and yet 
business is not just spindles, rails, banks, directorates, 
but its factors are men and women. Business has 
already been tremendously humanized; but there is 
more to do. The boy Dickens filled the tins with 
shoe-blacking in the shop at Charing Cross, and the 
place reeked with moisture and smelled of rats. Even 
the modern sweat-shops rise above this, and in all 
factories sanitation is an ordinary condition. But 
there is still the hwman factor from president to ditch- 
digger. Not long ago I urged a friend of mine to sell 
out his business and live on his investments—fearing 
for his health. With a quaint smile, for he is a quaint 
man, self-made, he replied: “In dollars and cents it 
would be to my advantage to sell, but what would be- 
come of these people who have helped me succeed? 
Anyway, in these days I can not desert them.’”’ You 
would like that man, as I do, but you say, “Not all 
employers are like him.” But even if this be so, 
what of it? His is still a fine adventure. Would you 
not think well of yourself if you dreamed of such a 
program for yourself? Don’t begin with a mean 
dream, for if you do, you will have a mean adventure. 
Begin with a dream that has a bit of the human quali- 
ty toit. You will have more joy if not so much gold. 

3. Or take the field of medicine. J wanted to bea 
physician, a surgeon. The dream is in me still. If 
the reincarnation theory should prove true, perhaps I 
shall be a doctor yet, though if the research men keep 
on as successfully as they are now in following their 
dreams by their adventures, there may be no doctors 
needed. Cancer may have been conquered and old 
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age may have been done away with. Too much can 
not be said of the visions of physicians and scientists 


and of their splendid adventures for the health of men. 


Not long ago I called on a friend who has devoted 
himself to the field of x-ray, radium, and other ef- 
forts at mastering diseases of bone and tissue. I saw 
a plaster on his hand and asked ‘“‘Why?” With a 
smile, a bit sad, he said: ““We who deal with these 
powerful factors sometimes get effects ourselves. In 
case the worst is going on I still have some time to go 
on in this work.”’ Another friend and I were riding, 
and pointing to this house and that he said: ‘‘Once I 
was family physician there, and the children were my 
friends. On my prescription pad I drew pictures 
for them. But now that I am famous I deal in 
‘eases’ and the children forget me.” 

I would like to remind you who are going into 
medicine that both you and your patients are human 
beings. There are times when research demands 
singleness of obligation; but do not begin medicine 
with dreams of people as “cases,’”’ and do not ever lose 
your love of people as human beings. 

4. And take the field of politics and government. 
I hope some of you, both men and women, are dream- 
ing of adventures in statecraft. From the office of 
policeman to senator there is need of adventurous 
men, men of vision, of ideals, of training, of character, 
of integrity. Both in local and world politics there 
is a call for men with visions of justice, fair dealing, 
public welfare, international friendship, world courts, 
and permanent peace. Recent history shows a 
diminishing line of emperors, kings, princes, premiers. 
As a writer puts it: “Men from the crowd are leading 
states and nations: Stalin the son of a Tiflis peasant; 
Mussolini the unruly child of the socialist blacksmith; 
Kemal, a soldier from the ranks, descendant of an 
obscure line of Saloniki Jews. The Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and the President of the United 
States were poor country boys, self-educated. The 
Chancellor of Austria was a policeman; the King of 
Jugoslavia comes from a family of Serbian peasants; 
and the President and the Premier of France come 
from obscure families.” Here is a chance for a great 
adventure for you, but I caution you that you put 
highest in your visions the human factors. Keep your 
respect for your highest dreams of yourself and of 
mankind. 

It would be interesting to follow this theme into 
all fields. But time forbids. All the professions— 
law, religion, general science—are glorious in the 
visions they hold out to youth of to-day, and every in- 
dividual needs to be reminded of the human values. 
Even religion I fear in its efforts to know God has for- 
gotten to know man. James said: “How can a man 
know God whom he has not seen if he does not know 
man whom he has seen?” And often the preacher 
seems to be trying to make man conform to creed 
rather than make creed or ceremony think first of 
man. 

Two supreme adventures await you. One may 
be yours; I hope it will be. The other will be yours 
anyway. 

_ One of the supreme dreams and adventures of 
civilization will be the home and family. Just now 
there is much discussion of the physical relations of 
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the sexes. All this is well. In the ignorance and 
false modesty of the past were cruelty, misery and 
unhappiness. In the new knowledge and new freedom 
are still chances of misery, unhappiness, and misdi- 
rection of ideals. The understanding of the physical 
facts of sex is wise; but if it is only to the end of freer 
passion of body and not finer Jove of soul and mind 
and high ideas of family, the greatest adventure of 
life will fall short of its greatest and continued hap- 
piness. It were sad if two people capable of fellow- 
ship in things beautiful and fine, a fellowship, a com- 
radeship that can lift and glorify two lives more than 
anything else, should in the freedom of passion miss 
the greatest adventure of the years—the fellowship of 
souls. Those who know life from youth to age, those 
who know the supreme adventure that home has for 
a man and a woman, say to you: ““Embark on no ad- 
venture that, in ideal, is less than the highest, less 
than a comradeship of mind and heart, and an effort 
to enjoy spiritual ideals.” 

The other supreme adventure is in personality. 
I have often tried to determine what is the most de- 
sirable thing in the world, and I am coming to the 
conclusion that it is what we mean by personality, 
something inward, something human, something in 
the reach of all. It is a reality of being that shines in 
and through men unlettered and in and through men 
of rare culture. It is richness to the poor, and it is 
humility to the rich. It can touch with healing all 
people and yet it seems to have its residence in the 
heavens. Some have it as a native gift, and all may 
take it to themselves by living up to a man or 
woman who shows it to them in finest way. He 
who has it in finest measure is unconscious of it, and 
he who feels his lack would sell all he has for it. What 
is there so splendid as man or woman measuring well 
up towards what we call the human at its best? 

What Chief Justice Hughes said of Justice Holmes 
on his eightieth birthday is a challenge to us all. 
He said: “The most beautiful and the rarest thing in 
the world is a complete human life, unmarred, unified 
by intelligent purpose and uninterrupted accomplish- 
ment, blessed by good talent, employed in the worth- 
iest activities and with deserved fame never dimmed 
and always growing. Such a rarely beautiful life is 
that of Mr. Justice Holmes.” Here is personality 
shining through the physical—an inspiration to all 
men. 

And now, graduates of June, 1931, I salute you 
and say farewell. This is a significant day to me as 
well as to you. This is the fiftieth anniversary of my 
graduation. Fifty years to you looks long; to me it 
looks short. In my graduate days I fancied I should 
complete many things. In life I have found comple- 
tion is not the end of existence, but that the aim of 
existence is progress. The years have had for me 
many dreams and many visions. Looking back I can 
report that when I have tried to make real my best 
dreams and visions I have found the happiest ad- 
ventures, and that each adventure has made way for 
a better adventure than was in the dreams or visions 
which caused my advance. There are no finalities in 
this life, but there are most interesting adventures. 
At the beginning life was very interesting to me. 
Now towards its end I would like to assure you that 


it is even more interesting. One thing we all need for 
our equipment is a lively interest in the unfolding of 
this universe. As long as we have measurable bodily 
vigor and keen interest, life can never grow stale or 
lose its spice of adventure. After fifty years I do not 
desire to live my life over, but with my experience I 
would Jike to go with you into the next fifty years. I 
dream of great achievements for civilization in the 
next fifty years. I shall have part in them. I shall 
live in children and grandchildren and in you, Class of 
’31, my comrades of this day. I have been interested 
in the spread of justice, peace, pure living, high ideals. 
As a sacred torch I hand my ideals on to you, and 
charge you to lift these ideals higher and give them new 
fire. 

Your work is not to “reproduce-the past,’’ but to 
produce a better future. Reverence your fathers— 
but do your work as their sons and for their grand- 
sons. My vision of you is of those doing better than 
your fathers. Plan for a better peace, a better inter- 
nationalism, a better standard of morals in business 
and home and in man’s increasing leisure. 

Do you ask: What of me? What of the fifty- 
year-old graduate? First I give you my thanks for 
what your youth has given me. I love your youth. 
It has given me cheer and glorious adventures in 
human nature, and it has renewed my faith in the 
direction of civilization towards a better humanizing 
of mankind. Next, on the height of fifty years grad- 
uation I would like to report that I see some funda- 
mentals that no one less in years can see. The climb- 
ing of the years gives new views and new certainties. 
I am beginning to see what Victor Hugo saw when 
he stood at eighty on a height still well above me. 
He said, surveying his marvelously active and color- 
ful life: “I have done many things and have created 
volumes of literature, but in me are more dreams of 
work to be done and stories to be written. I shall do 
all these things, if not here, then somewhere.”’ I have 
the same convictions and I put mine thus: “I have 
always found two things in my adventures. One 
thing I have found has been a universe always open- 
ing new work and interest as I have gone on; and the 
other thing has been always power in me to meet the 
opportunity of the ever-opening universe.” 

For the last adventure of man’s personality I can 
vest in no thought smaller than this—always a co- 
operating universe and always larger satisfactions for 
man’s soul. Details are of no consequence. 

But—now. We all face to-day, and to-morrow 
is drawing near. My last charge to you is: Remem- 
ber that life isa procession of adventures: that choice 
of direction is yours. Remember in all your adventures 
to be human, and human after the type of the finest 
personalities of history and the finest personalities 
of your environment, and through it all take constant 
counsel of your own unconquerable soul. 

* * * 


‘“We see God much better through crape than we do through 
a bridal veil. We hear Him better in the hush of death than in 
the noise of laughter. Tears make better telescopes than smiles 
do.” That is from an outstanding Christian teacher, but we be- 
lieve it to be utter pagan philosophy. The sad things of life 
have their place in it, but Jesus never taught us to give them that 
supreme place.— New Outlook. 
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Pain and Evil’ 


Lewis B. Fisher 


Deliver us from evil.—The Lord’s Prayer. 
I will fear no evil. Psalm 28. 


AVWAG|Y son Lewis left me last week for a time and 
N 8 & Bp) went back to his home in the Adiron- 
iA & St ps| dacks. That home is near Canton, N. Y., 
(Bede where he was born, and for thirty years 
has been our summer home, in the South Woods, on 
the Raquette River. 

On reaching the camp, he faced a strange tragedy. 
A frightened partridge, perhaps chased by a hawk, 
had smashed through a pane of glass, flown frantically 
around the room, scattering bits of broken glass 
everywhere, trying to escape had dashed through the 
glass of a second window, but, not able to pass the 
wire screen, had been trapped and starved. The poor, 
dear, helpless, beautiful bird! 

It set me to thinking, as we have all done scores 
of times, of Jesus’ words about considering the grass, 
the lilies, the fowls of the air, the sparrows and the 
ravens. Weare told God cares for these, though they 
toil not neither do they spin, and that He cares much 
more for humans than He does for these. 

So once again I was facing the o!d, old mysteries. 
Does God take care of these beautiful things? 

' Tf God was taking care of the beautiful partridge 
how was He doing it? 

We know the flowers and the grass go down be- 
fore scythe, grazing beasts, and, still worse, before rude 
picnickers. Beautiful birds, lost and confused, dash 
into our electric lights and die by thousands. Mi- 
grating across seas, they perish in the waters. They 
devour lower forms of life, and are devoured by higher 
forms. 

Did Jesus know all this when he said God cared 
for these plants and birds? 

How is it true that He cares more for humans? 
My morning paper told of four hundred French 
men, women and children, spilled from an over- 
turned steamboat, and sinking in the cold waters of 
death. 

As far as we can see my partridge and the four 
hundred Frenchmen fared the same. No visible 
hand reached to help either of them. No miracle 
was done for either. The New Testament says Jesus 
did miracles. But he does not do them forme. He 
does not raise my dead back to life, does not heal my 
sick, did nothing for my poor partridge. 

It is all the old, old, hard mystery story of pain 
and evil, with the deepest question our souls can ask, 
as to “how the Eternal, who sends these, can yet be 
our Heavenly Father.” 

I do not understand this awful problem. No one 
understands it. As Paul says, “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 
Of course it is easy to say that all this makes the 
needed school for the training of immortal souls. 
But this does not explain my poor partridge, nor 
does it explain whyjsome shorter and easier way might 


*Sermon preached in the Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, 
June 21, 1931. 


not have been devised by Infinite Wisdom, Power 
and Love. 

I have no intention this morning of trying to ex- 
plain the unexplainable—I do not understand, I 
do not know. 

All I purpose here and now is to make four re- 
marks, bearing on the mysteries too deep for me. 

I. It is best for us all to try to face Reality. 
Nothing is gained, in the long run, by trying to fool 
ourselves, or by letting others fool us. 

It is idle to say that there are no such things 
as evil or pain. It is false to say that these are not 
real, but only illusions of mortal mind. It is foolish 
to say that what we wish, or what we think, makes 
reality, stupid to say that if one thinks pain and evil 
are not then they are not. It was once said that 
ostriches, facing peril, bury their heads in sand. I 
don’t think they do, but I fear some humans do. 

Pain and evil are as real as any other facts that 
we face. Life is no child’s play. All the way from 
my poor partridge starving and dying in his trap, up 
to Jesus nailed to his cross, it is a real world, a real 
experience. 

The Eternal has made things that way. Why, I 
do not know, I can not even guess. I stand as Ten- 
nyson’s man stood— 


‘Who trusted God was love indeed 
And Love ecreation’s final law, 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravine shrieked against his creed.’’ 


II. My second remark is that, facing pain and 
evil with all the intelligence and courage we can mus- 
ter, we should face them without fear or terror. 
To fear God never means to be scared of God, or 
panic-stricken about Him. 

Panic and terror only make reality worse. Yield- 
ing to these we unfit ourselves to face anything aright. 
I pray: “Deliver me from evil,” but if I must walk 
through the valley and shadow, help me to walk with- 
out fear. Let me resist all evil and pain that I can 
resist rightly and bear the rest calmly and quietly as 
the Power of the Spirit enables me. 

III. My third remark is: Do not allow the pain 
and evil thrust on you to cause you to forget all the 
good, the true, the beautiful, the lovely, that exists. 
I am sure the poor partridge had many more sunny, 
happy hours than he had bad ones. He had more 
pleasure than pain. I believe that of the great 
majority of all plants, animals and humans. We 
each have our share of evil and pain. But let us cul- 
tivate the joy habit, in spite of these bad interludes. 
After the cry of deepest agony on the cross, came the 
finest note of joy this old world has heard: “It is 
finished, I have overcome the world. Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Look for the good, the true, the beautiful. Right- 
ly poised souls let no day pass without at least glimps- 
ing these. 

IV. My final word is that, while none of us may 
understand the cause of evil and pain, we should 
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all join the army of brave spirits that fight these 
things. It is helpful to know the great seekers after 
the cause and cure of pain and disease—the great 
nurses like Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton. 
Join the army of those who refuse to aid evil, and en- 
list to battle it. Be one to say: I will not knowingly 
hurt, or inflict needless pain on, any plant, any animal, 
or any human. I will know and love all forms of 
life, and strive to increase beauty and use, and never 
diminish them. If I must kill certain low forms of 
life, I will do it as quickly and painlessly as is pos- 
sible. I will never plague or torture any living 
thing needlessly, uselessly. 

I had a letter recently from my dear friend, 
Mr. D., in his camp at Woods Lake, Wisconsin. He 
has a shotgun somewhere round the place. But 
when the beautiful cock and hen partridge and their 
lovely chicks steal so furtively into his strawberry 
bed, does he bring out that gun? Never! He de- 
clares that to make friends and neighbors of these 


lovely wild things gives him far more pleasure than 
even strawberries can. 


‘““He names all the birds without a gun. 
He loves the wild rose and leaves it on its stalk. 
Oh, be my friend and let me be thine!”’ 


After all, if there were no pain or evil, just how 
could we have developed that fine skill, that master- 
ing of our universe, that sensitiveness to its wondrous 
graces and beauties? 

Poor wild bird, I am sorry you had to die, help- 
less, in my window. Poor human brcthers and sis- 
ters, I am sorry we have to face pain and evil, death 
and loss. Let me not despair because I can not un- 
derstand. Rather let me join that noble band, that 
increasing army, of fighters of evil, of healers of 
pain. 

I profess to believe in the final harmony of all 
things with God. Let it be more than a lip profes- 
sion. Let it be my life. 


Religious Perplexities and Possible Ways Out 


The Way of the Universalist 
George A. Gay 


SHE pessimist would have us conclude that 
human intelligence is at low level, and that 
the world is inhabited by men of inferior 
: minds. If one read the writings of futili- 
tarians exclusively, the inevitable conclusion would 
be that the glory of earth had departed with the 
ancient Greeks. The facts do not warrant such an 
opinion, for larger numbers of individuals are really 
thinking to-day than at any period of history. The 
prevalence of revolt in political circles, the large num- 
bers of doubters, the numerous critics of our civiliza- 
tion, indicate that vigorous thinking is a fact, while 
the wide-spread perplexity about religion proves that 
minds are at work. 

Religious perplexities are encountered on all 
sides and need no detailed treatment in this sermon, 
because habitual readers of modern magazines, and 
of religious weeklies, and men and women who discuss 
theological doctrines with their friends, know that 
scores of persons are attempting to readjust their 
thinking in the light of the revolutionary changes 
which the twentieth century has necessitated. It 
will be our purpose to briefly indicate some of the ways 
which have been suggested as leading to the solution 
of our religious problems, and we shall conclude with a 
more extended treatment of the way which we call 
Universalism. 

It has become habitual for students to turn to 
science for light upon all dark spots. In the particular 
case before us science places in our hands instruments 
of precision. The way of science is the way of open- 
mindedness, of fearless investigation of facts, and a 
tentativeness which prepares the mind to expect new 
light at any time. Science as science is concerned with 
the facts of the physical universe, and any light which 
it may shed upon religious problems is of secondary 
importance to the scientist. The contribution of 
science, then, is insistence upon loyalty to facts, and 


a willingness to discard cherished theories if these 
do not conform to the facts. 

Men equipped with these tools of science at- 
tempt to discover the religious significance of life, 
and a variety of views is a result. For instance, the 
atheist declares that he is guided wholly by scientific 
considerations when he denies God. He thinks that 
he has found a short-cut to ultimate truth, a way out 
of religious perplexity by eliminating religion. If you 
destroy religion, of course there can be no further re- 
ligious perplexity. The great difficulty with this way 
out is that religion does not seem to surrender to this 
annihilating process, that it refuses to be destroyed, 
and perplexity, instead of diminishing, becomes so 
much the more disturbing. The humanist, another . 
devotee of science, informs us that the way out of our 
religious perplexity is found by adopting in full the 
scientific method, applying it to everything, includ- ° 
ing mind. He advises us to rule out entirely super- 
naturalism, to confine our consideration of religious 
values wholly to this earth and to man. Man is the 
highest we know, and by devoting ourselves to the 
improvement of man we shall eventually usher in the 
ideal human society. Inasmuch as it is impossible 
for a finite mind to know an infinite God or to dis- 
cover whether immortality is true or not, the wisest 
course to pursue is to ignore speculation about God 
and to live as though there were no immortality, and 
to refuse to lean upon the comforting thought of cos- 
mic support. This way, lofty and lonely and austere, 
does not satisfy us. It seems to be inadequate be- 
cause of the deliberate limitation of the imaginative 
element. 

Man is chained to earth by such a short tether 
that there is danger lest some of the finest aspira- 
tions of the race be inhibited. An _ interesting 
and stimulating criticism of the humanist’s postion 
may be found in the article in the January Survey 
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Graphic entitled “Why We Are Hungry for a Philos- 
ophy,”’ by H. A. Overstreet. 

The fundamentalist offers us in very positive 
manner a way out of our perplexities by a retreat to 
dogmatism and to an infallible revelation. He re- 
pudiates all science that threatens to modify theo- 
logical doctrines which are established upon the “rock 
of ages.”” The fundamentalist would annihilate the 
atheist, denounce the humanist, and seek security 
instead of adventure. His watchword is “believe,” 
and the substance of belief is found in the Protestant 
creeds and their derivatives. Fundamentalism seems 
to be inadequate because it refuses to accept any fur- 
ther light, because it views the world as evil and hu- 
manity as hopeless, and because it is too narrow, too 
individualistic, too exclusive, to meet the needs of a 
new world order in which brotherhood and peace 
must prevail. 

These three attitudes, the atheist, the humanist, 
the fundamentalist, and a fourth, the theistic, roughly 
represent the divisions into which men are grouped 
when religion is considered. A fifth group might be 
called the “apathists.”” (See the Christian Register, 
Jan. 15, 1931, editorial “Our Weakest Link.’’) I 
would enlarge the circle of apathists to include that 
vast multitude whose indifference to religion is so pro- 
nounced that they can neither be stirred by appeals 
nor prodded by rebukes into even the semblance of 
interest in those disturbing thoughts which religion 
necessitates. The army of the apathists is so large 
that its inertia slows down the momentum of the entire 
religious force. 

We have cleared the ground for the consideration 
of another way which has been offered out of religious 
perplexity, the way of the Universalist. This is, 
inclusively, the way of the religious liberal. It is, 
also, the way of the religious eclectic. The Univer- 
salist during centuries has been a heretic. He was 
tolerated during the first five hundred years of Chris- 
tianity and at times-he exerted a predominating in- 
fluence, but during the past fourteen hundred years 
he has been condemned because he dared to believe 
what the majority refused to accept as true. Now, 
the Universalist admits that he is just as greatly per- 
plexed as others, but he asserts that he has a theologi- 
cal system and a humanitarian spirit which are in 
harmony with the best in history and the best in 
present-day life, and he is eager to share his views with 
all of the disturbed and perplexed people of the world. 
He does not repudiate science, but gladly adopts its 
attitude and employs its methods. However, he does 
not esteem it an entity, and he does not think it, 
taken by itself, a final way. Science is regarded as a 
tool to be employed for the discovery of truth and the 
good of mankind. The Universalist is likely to bor- 
row ideas from the atheist, if he finds anything of 
value therein, while repudiating the atheist’s con- 
clusions. He is very sympathetic with the humanist 
when the ideal society is described, although he feels 
cramped and sometimes chilled by the humanist’s 
insistence that man is alone in an indifferent uni- 
verse. The Universalist acknowledges indebtedness 
to Confucianist, Buddhist, and Mohammedan for 
many helpful religious teachings. But he accepts 
the way of Jesus as the best path to the attainments 


of character, good-will and to universal peace, and 
he establishes his theological conceptions and his 
humanitarian aims upon certain attitudes and upon 
the fundamental faith of Jesus. 

Universalism originated as a protest against the 
doctrine of endless punishment in hell, and affirmed 
the salvation of all souls. Exponents of these teach- 
ings are listed at intervals through the Christian cen- 
turies, but in America the doctrines attracted at- 
tention just previous to and immediately following 
the Revolutionary War. John Murray, of London, 
sailed to America in 1770, and from September of that 
year until his death preached universal salvation. 
All of the Universalists accepted the authority of the 
Bible, and the Calvinistic tenets of the fall of man, 
original sin, and the like, but they taught that inas- 
much as Christ had died for all, all must be saved. 
Hosea Ballou, an influential preacher of New England, 
adopted the principle that the basic reason for be- 
lieving in universal salvation was the nature of God 
as love. The existence of a place in the hereafter 
called hell, the infliction of an endless penalty, the loss 
of any soul, were impossible if God is love. Ballou 
was the first American to publish in a book the view 
that the atonement was moral, that it was a recon- 
ciling of man to God instead of the reconciliation of an 
estranged God toman. John Coleman Adams claims 
that in his “Treatise on Atonement” Hosea Ballou 
cleared the way for all the views the liberal religious 
denominations later developed. 

While the Universalists were emphasizing the 
fact that endless punishment was an evil, and that 
such an evil could not exist in a government wherein 
God is love, and that man was thus placed in a higher 
and more favorable position, he was worthy to be 
saved, he had elements of goodness which made pos- 
sible the final victory of good, the Unitarian groups 
in the established churches, and outside of them as 
well, gathered strength and invited debate as they 
rejected the doctrine of the Trinity and affirmed the 
natural goodness of man. 

The two positions were complementary and con- 
tributed to greater freedom of thought and to a more 
rational interpretation of Christian doctrine, al- 
though the Universalists and Unitarians, as such, 
failed to co-operate, and existed as competing re- 
ligious bodies. 

The advance of Biblical scholarship, the shifting 
emphases in philosophy, and the emergence of a 
strong tendency towards a sccial interpretation of the 
life and teachings of Jesus, together with the publica- 
tion of the theory of evolution as the best scientific 
account of the origin and evolution of man, modified 
all doctrinal positions, but especially the Universalist 
and Unitarian conceptions, because these two bodies, 
by their very nature as protesting minorities, were 
more susceptible to theological progress. 

This meant that by the year 1900 the Univer- 
salists had embraced views which obliged them to re- 
ject the entire orthodox system. The “plan of salva- 
tion’”’” which provided such a tight, complete, and 


logical explanation of salvation and damnation was. 


repudiated in every part. Universalists now de- 
clared that the central Christian doctrine was the 
Universal Fatherhood of God, that its derivative, the 
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Universal Brotherhood of Man, was the foundation of 
‘an enduring society, that Jesus as Son of God is the 
Spiritual leader of the race and that he speaks with 
authority about both God and man. The Bible was 
increasingly accepted as a human composition con- 
taining, however, a revelation from God. The orig- 
inal protest against the doctrine of endless punish- 
‘ment found expression in a declaration of belief in a 
just penalty for sin, and the final article of faith de- 
clared that Universalists believe in “‘the final harmony 
of all souls with God.” Implicit in these teachings 
‘was the denial of the following popular Orthodox doc- 
trines and opinions: 

The inerrancy, infallibility, verbal inspiration, of 
the Bible. 

The Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

The wrath of God, interpreted as though He 
cherished anger and sought revenge like a man. 

The existence of a personal devil, opposed to God 
and thwarting His good will. 

The fall of man, and his inability by his own ef- 
forts to achieve any kind of righteousness. 

The belief in miracles. 

The virgin birth of Jesus. 

The vicarious atonement. The conception of 
salvation as a gift, unearned by man, and as ex- 
clusively individual, non-social in nature. 

Endless punishment in a place called hell for 
‘sinners, and endless bliss in a place called heaven for 
saints. 

The Universalist insisted that man was saved by 
developing a character which had enduring values, 
and that salvation could never be a complete success 
‘until the entire social order had been redeemed from 
‘selfishness, injustice, evil. 

If the reader is familiar with the prevailing be- 
liefs of the orthodox Christians, he will readily observe 
the gulf created by this wholesale denial both of the 
foundation of doctrines in an inerrant revelation and 
the details of the theological structure erected upon 
that foundation. 

The question that demands an answer, now that 
this brief reswme of the establishment and develop- 
ment of Universalism has been presented, is this: 
How does Universalism help us to solve some of our 
current religious confusion? 

We have made striking changes in our thinking 
since 1900. Can the Universalist contribute any- 
thing of value to us now? 

The answer follows. 

The way of the Universalist helps us because it 
encourages us to a free and fearless investigation of 
religious doctrines and practises, and to a wholesome 
critical attitude which promotes an independent 
spirit and outlook. In a “Yes, Yes” epoch, such in- 
dependence is badly needed. On the other hand, 
Universalism helps us because there is within it an 
element of caution, of restraint, which militates 
against an unthinking acceptance of every new opinion 
in theology or philosophy or ethics. This somewhat 
conservative spirit makes possible a transition from 
untenable views to newly-adopted and more adequate 
opinions without the extreme shock which a more 
radical position occasions. The Universalist expects 
changes to occur in his thinking, but he has retained 


a modicum of doctrine which enables him to appreciate 
valuable elements in the systems which are passing, 
and to appropriate novel opinions slowly. Thus, when 
he encounters in its full force the significance of new 
facts of science and interpretation, he is prepared 
to accept what is essential without undue disturbance 
of his emotional nature. 

In harmony with this thought we may say that 
the way of the Universalist affords the comfort and 
assurance which humanity seems to need by retaining 
faith in God at a time when large numbers of people 
seem to be eager to discard every religious conception 
which can not be fully explained by the use of a tele- 
scope, a microscope, a camera, a fluoroscope, and scales 
and measurements. We believe in God and retain 
the symbolism of Fatherhood as the most adequate 
representation of the inter-relatedness of God and 
man. In other words, we believe that man in his 
struggle for a larger and fuller and freer and finer life, 
and in his endeavor to realize upon this earth the ideal 
society, has cosmic support. We continue to retain 
belief in superhuman intelligence and purpose in the 
world. 

While there is a decided tendency to minimize 
Jesus as an authoritative religious and ethical teacher, 
the Universalist still thinks that Jesus possesses power 
to inspire highest thinking and to promote noblest 
conduct. There is a pronounced opinion that because 
Jesus is behind us in point of time, therefore he can 
not be before us as the ideal for human character— 
that is, Jesus is dead—he belongs to the past and not 
to the present and the future. The Universalist is 
unwilling to accept that conclusion. He still believes 
that in Jesus’ way of love humanity has an ideal of 
conduct and a basis for universal peace which possess 
power to save the world. 

Extremists would have us fling the Bible into the 
rubbish pile, but the Universalist suggests that a 
much wiser and better way is to retain it, and to use it 
under the guidance of those who understand its ori- 
gins, history, development, and value, and who in- 
form us that it is unique in that it gives us “the most 
complete record of religious evolution on a large scale 
and under exceptionally favorable circumstances 
that we possess.” The knowledge which has revo- 
lutionized our conception of the Bible, which has re- 
vealed its human limitations, has also made it possible 
for enlightened minds to employ it as a source book of 
religious development, and as a guide to religious ex- 
perience. The modern use of the Bible helps us to ob- 
tain light upon many of the most perplexing problems 
faced by individuals in their religious experience, and 
to interpret the social conflicts which at all times and 
in all places have produced perplexity and trouble. 
We must use the Bible, not as an unfailing revelation 
of theological doctrines, but as an indispensable in- 
strument for the attainment of a well-balanced life. 

In a reaction from the introspective thinking of 
the Calvinistic self-examination and the repeated em- 
phasis upon the exceeding sinfulness of sin, an ag- 
gressive radicalism seeks to remove entirely man’s 
sense of wrong-doing. We are told that we behave 
as human beings because the chemical constituents 
of our bodies and the cellular conditions and the 
nervous maladjustments oblige us to act in certain 


ways. We are, therefore, not to blame for what we 
dc—sulphur, iron, phosphate, etc., are the real cul- 
prits. Accordingly, there is no sin, and the popular 
slogan, jazzed to the ends of the earth as peculiarly 
American, is—““Obey that impulse.” 

It would be foolish to deny the part played by 
the physical elements which compose the body, or to 
minimize the importance of the cellular structure, or to 
dismiss the significance of nervous health or ill-health. 
Not for a moment would we disregard the valuable 
contributions which physiology, psychology and so- 
ciology are making to our knowledge of ourselves and 
of our society. But the way of the Universalist is 
sufficiently conservative to lead him to believe that 
man still has a large measure of responsibility placed 
upon his shoulders, and that he is not a man at all 
unless he so orders his life as to eliminate what his 
reason clearly indicates is wrong, and to appropriate 
what his common-sense declares is right. If he fails 
to follow his light in these respects, he must expect the 
unhappy consequences. It is interesting to note that 
Walter Lippmann, in his “Preface to Morals,” points 
out the failure of the modern devotees of the cult of 
pleasure to obtain what they expected to secure if 
perfect freedom was practised. He writes: “If the 
pursuit of pleasure by care-free men were the way 
to happiness, hedonism ought, then, to be proving 
itself triumphantly in the modern world. . . . There 
is now a generation in the world which is approaching 
middle age. They have exercised their privileges 
without external restraint and without inhibitions. 
Their conclusions are reported in the latest works of 
fiction. Do they report that. they have found happi- 
ness in their freedom? Well, hardly. Instead of the 
gladness which they were promised, they seem, like 
Hegesias, to have found the wasteland. ... No 
inhibitions either within or without to restrain them, 
but they are asking themselves, ‘What is it worth?’ 
and they are certainly no longer feeling that it is ob- 
viously and in itself something which makes life worth 
the living.” 

These moderns might well have learned from 
Cain, Jezebel, Herod, Pilate, Mary Magdalene, and 
many other Biblical characters that unrestrained self- 
indulgence inevitably leads to disaster, and that Jesus 
was right when he stated that the man who deliberate- 
ly sets out to pile up riches and to enjoy material 
pleasures without reference to ethical ideals must 
be prepared for disillusionment and sorrow and the 
sense of futility. The Universalist has always insisted 
that you can not sow the wind without reaping the 
whirlwind. When an appreciation of our individual 
and social responsibility convicts us of the sin of self- 
ishness and of failure to co-operate we shall be pre- 
pared to identify ourselves with a higher and sterner 
way of life and to participate in the movements toward 
individual righteousness and world unity which are 
upon us. 

Our religious perplexity in this present age includes 
an accentuated pessimism. Men have not only 
relegated the idea of God to the theological junk heap, 
they have lost faith in themselves and in the race, and 
for the man who has lost his faith in his fellow men 
the future holds nothing but ruin. In a chance world 
where nothing is certain save primitive urges and 
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death, hopelessness is inevitable. Universalism is 
wholly opposed to this pessimism. It still retains its 
faith in God and in man. It still believes that “‘good 
shall fall, at last, far-off, at last to all, and every winter 
change to spring.” Some call this an easy-going op- 
timism, or a poorly supported hope, but the Univer- 
salist prefers to take the long look ahead and to risk 
his faith in the enduring values of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. He does not expect “the final 
harmony of all souls with God’ to prevail without 
much labor and sorrow and disappointment. He 
knows that no such triumph of good can possibly occur 
without the full co-operation of mankind, and he 
knows, further, that no such consummation is to be 
expected in the immediate future. The hard facts of 
life—the economic rivalries, the competitive endeavors, 
the industrial maladjustments, the international 
jealousies and fears, the spiritual inadequacies—all of 
these challenge men everywhere to unite to fight the 
evils, to abolish the injustices, to hasten the better 
ordering of human affairs. Man has conquered na- 
ture—now he must conquer himself. Despite the 
inertia of the many and the desperation of the few, the 
Universalist dares to believe that mankind is slowly 
learning a better way, and that this way will some- 
time be realized. He goesa step beyond the humanist 
by asserting that in this endeavor by man to remake 
his world God has something to offer, and that every 
step nearer to universal peace, justice, and love has 
cosmic support. 

You may ridicule this assurance in the face of 
the terrible state of society to-day, but it is the only 
thoroughgoing contrast offered to the pessimism of 
fundamentalism on the one hand and to the pessimism 
of futilitarianism on the other. And unless man can 
work on in hope, he will soon cease to work at all. 
In the face of the perplexities we now encounter, I 
know of no thought more stimulating than this con- 
viction that good must eventually prevail. 

This, then, is the way of the Universalist. Start- 
ing as a protest, a denial of a peculiar theological doc- 
trine, endless punishment, it has passed through vari- 
ous stages of deveolpment in each of which it has re- 
linquished some traditional dogmas and appropriated 
some novel ideas. Now it stands in this remarkable 
age of science prepared to accept the conclusions of 
the students of phenomena which bear upon the facts 
of the physical, psychical, and ethical life. But it 
refuses to accept as final any interpretation of the 
universe or of man which sets a limit to man’s knowl- 
edge, or which attempts to outlaw religion or to deny 
the essential conclusion of faith that this is an in- 
telligible world and that we live and move and have 
our being in something greater than ourselves, that 
we are a part of a much greater whole, that we are 
derived from a larger and an adequate source. This 
may seem like dogmatism and a flat repudiation of 
the scientific attitude of tentativeness, but when this 
position is adopted as an hypothesis, and when we 
assert that we are experimenting with life in an en- 
deavor to demonstrate the truth that love ig at the 
heart of the universe, then we understand the under- 
lying reason for this faith. : 

_ _ Thus the Universalist maintains his faith in God, © 
his loyalty to Jesus, his trust in love as the way of life, 
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his conviction of man’s responsibility, and a sublime 
assurance that out of all of the conflicts, the frustra- 
tion of human hopes, the confusion of wills and pur- 
poses and ideals, there will yet emerge a harmonious 
social structure similar in its principles and practises 
to what Jesus called the kingdom of God. 

This way is commended to you as a comprehensive 
and ‘satisfying interpretation of religious ideals and 
ideas and practises, as an aid to every perplexed mind 
as the entire medieval thought-structure crumbles. 
On the few principles of Universalism it should be 
possible to cherish an adequate view of life, and to find 
a source of comfort, a stimulus to high endeavor, and 
a harmonization of the self and of society. 

* * * 


RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
IN OHIO 


SHE only resolutions which the Christian 
“| Leader prints in full are those of the General 
Convention. We are glad to publish here 
several of those passed at the recent State 
Convention of Universalists in Ohio. 

Other resolutions dealt with temperance in- 
struction, law enforcement, celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington, 
preparation for peace, the death of Universalists, and 
the service of the state officers and local church. 

Resolutions 5, 6 and 7 are as follows: 


5. Since thousands of dollars are paid by the State of Ohio 
every year to take care of the feeble-minded, the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, which is a great waste of motherhood and money, 
be it hereby resolved, that the Ohio Universalist Convention go on 
record as favoring a state law whereby scientific contraceptive 
information may be legally given by doctors, nurses and social 
workers. 

6. Whereas, the trustees of the Ohio State University have 
refused to renew the contract of Dr. Herbert A. Miller, professor 
of sociology in the above mentioned university and interna- 
tionally prominent in his field, and 

Whereas, the trustees of the Ohio State University gave to 
the press as their reason for not renewing his contract, that he, 
Dr. Miller, made a speech while in India on friendly relations 
between different nationalities, 

Be it resolved, that the Ohio Universalist Convention voice 
its disapproval of the action of said trustees on the ground that 
it is not in keeping with the high standard of liberal educational 
policies heretofore maintained by the Ohio State University. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to Dr. Miller, to Mr. Julius Stone, chairman of the board of 
trustees, and to Dr. Rightmire, president of the university. 

7. In view of the fact that the Meadville’ Conference of 
Unitarian Churches has extended to the Universalist Churches 
of Ohio an invitation to become members of that Conference, 

Be it resolved, that our churches be urged to give said invita- 
tion cordial and respectful attention; 

Be it further resolved, that this Convention express to the 
officers of the Meadville Conference its deep appreciation of 
this expression of fellowship and its interest in the furthering of 
the very closest possible relations between the two groups; 

Be it further resolved, that a committee of one be appointed 
by the president to help foster a mutual acquaintance and fel- 

‘ lowship among Unitarians and Universalists of this state. 


A resolution introduced from the floor and 
passed by a two to one vote after some debate was 
as follows: 


Whereas, in many localities throughout the nation regula- 
tions manifesting prejudice against the liberal churches and de- 


priving them of full and regular membership are in force, be it 
resolved, that we, the 106th Convention of Ohio Universalist 
Churches here assembled, instruct our ministers and people ta 
withdraw their moral and financial support from this non-Christ- 
like action on the part of such organizations as the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., and local ministerial organizations. 


Among the recommendations were these: 


1. We, as members of the Universalist Church, have a 
glorious heritage. The name which denotes our faith has been, 
characterized as “the biggest word in the English language.” 
There are times when it seems that we are afraid to tell where. 
we belong and are apparently ashamed of our name. We know 
that there is no need for us to have that attitude. Therefore, 
we recommend that wherever the opportunity offers, without. 
seeming obnoxious, we stand firmly under the name Universalist, 
giving it prominence on letter-heads, bulletin boards, church, 
notices, etc. 

8. The American Unitarian Association in its recent bi-. 
ennial conference created a commission to confer with a like com- 
mission which it hopes may be created by the Universalist General 
Convention, looking toward an organic union of the two de- 
nominations. We express the hope that our general body wil} 
create such a commission. 

4. Recognizing the high standing of the Christian Leader. 
among religious journals and the exceptional ability of its editor, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., we do hereby express our confidence. 
in its management and our approval of its policies as the organ of 
a liberal church. We therefore recommend that the Universal- 
ists of Ohio support its proposed campaign for added endowment. 

10. We recommend the creation of a committee of one, 
appointed by the board of trustees, with the power to appoint, 
assistants as necessary, which shall be known as the Publicity. 
Committee. The duties of this committee shall include the. 
solicitation of at least one sermon each year from the ministers. 
of the state, from which a selection may be submitted to the. 
Christian Leader or other religious journals. Such other matters 
of publicity as shall be considered of value to our church and its. 
work may be undertaken by this committee. 


Other recommendations dealt with religious, 
education, co-operation with the General Convention, 
support of our missionary program, the Ohio Minis- 
ters’ Retreat, the use of the radio, development of the 
pension fund, and questions of organization and pro-. 
cedure. 

The committee which signed the report was: Miss. 
Amy See, Cincinnati; Miss Laverne Wright, Spring- 
boro; Miss Lena Simpson, Little Hocking; George A. 
Peabody, Cleveland; the Rev. James Houghton, New: 
Madison; Robert Olin, Akron; the Rev. Harriet. 
Druley, Milford; the Rev. William A. Wilson, Colum- 
bus; the Rev. Carl H. Olson, Kent, chairman. 


* * * 


THE ‘‘CHRISTIAN LEADER” 


We note with concern in the columns of our able contem-. 
porary, the Christian Leader of Boston, now the sole journal 
maintained by the Universalist Church, that it is in financial 
need, and has called upon the denomination to add $130,000 
to its endowment fund. This request has given rise to some 
questioning of the paper’s single-handed management under 
Dr. John van Schaick, its editor. Several of the elders have 
put themselves on record as criticising the lack of denomina- 
tional control. Such criticism is voiced by the Rey. V. E. Tom- 
linson to the effect that “there is a great deal of sullen resentment 
in the church concerning it, and if we are called upon by the 
General Convention to still further endow it, there may be the 
discovery that the resistance of taxation without representation, 
is still esteemed in many quarters as an American virtue.’”’ The 
Rev. C. Ellwood Nash is “uneasy because the Leader is not a- 
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leader, but rather a reporter, an interested and interesting ob- 
server, a friend of both sides and a cheer for all.’”’ He would 
like to know if it is not possible to retain all this, and add to 
them “dynamic punch, even a degree of healthy and high- 
minded partisanship.” That is, he would set the paper barking 
exclusively in the interest of the Universalist creed, and accuses 
the editor of having “hauled down the flag.’”’ He would evi- 
dently have him sit within the boiler hammering its sides with 
a sledge, the only effect of which would be to loosen the rivets 
and make the old contraption leak. 

What seems to be behind it all is a wish of the fathers to re- 
fashion the paper to their own objects, while the wise editor 
tries to make its usefulness general. The cry is for a ‘“denomina- 
tional organ’ that can be relied upon to stay in tune! This is a 
large order, and if persisted in will probably end in the destruction 
of the excellent weekly. If this should occur it will be a matter 
of regret to the many outside of Universalism who have come to 
regard the paper with an esteem that must be of value to the 
denomination.—The Churchman. 


We are grateful to our contemporary. The Churchman is 
a power for “‘pure religion and undefiled.”’ The situation with 
us is not serious. Our critics have done us a world of good, 
taught us much and raised up friends for us far and near. With- 
out them we could not possibly run the paper. If ever they 
should work a miracle and send us describing a parabola from 
the sanctum to parts unknown, we should chuckle every foot of 
the way and land in a good spot on our feet. More power to 
them! More power to you! Life sure is worth living. 

The Editor. 


* * * 


SEVENTY-ONE YEARS AGO 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Arthur W. Peirce, 
principal of Dean Academy, we were permitted to see 
recently a printed letter written by two members of the 
First Universalist Society in Franklin, Mass., to their 
fellow members. The letter is a protest against the 
influence of some man in the society who was wealthy 
enough to contribute $200 a year to the support of the 
church. The letter is interesting in itself, but especially 
interesting as showing how Universalists recorded their 
dissent to the actions of their fellow members seventy- 
one years ago. 


A Friendly Letter to the Members of the First Universalist 
Society in Franklin 

Brethren and Sisters in the Common Faith—We take this 
method of addressing you, as owing to the pressure of our private 
duties, we are unable to see you all and communicate our views 
in reference to the prospective sundering of the ties which exist 
between us and our pastor. From the first formation of the so- 
ciety we have taken a deep and lively interest in its prosperity, 
and have endeavored according to our ability to help make it a 
permanency. It is very desirable that we should do nothing, 
nor leave anything undone which will injure the character or in- 
fluence of our society. With any amount of pecuniary means 
without character, our society can have little influence for 
good. 

At our late parish meeting called to consider our pastor’s 
letter of resignation, nine-tenths of us voted to continue our 
present relation. But, brethren, was that a whole-souled vote? 
While voting did we not stand in fear of the power that wields 
the $200 dollar club over us? Shall we finally yield to that 
power? Do we realise the consequence of such a course on us as 
asociety? Do we not see we are thus preparing the way for still 
further concessions to that power and its satellites? It is but a 
little more than a year ago that the club was raised over us on a 
pretence very slight and unmanly. We allowed it to be sus- 
pended for along time. At last we yielded to the unwarranted 
demands. We will not blame ourselves for it was no matter of 
vital importance. But in so doing we increase the insatiate 
cravings of that leeach in the human heart, the love of power. 


Shall we have it go out to our sister societies that we have al- 
lowed our pastor to resign and leave for the want of cordial, 
brotherly and hearty support, when ninetenths of us love him 
with more than a brother’s affection? Shall we yield again to 
that power and in so important a matter? In our business mat- 
ters when we have a person who performs service for us satisfac- 
torily, do we not retain their services? How much more im- 
portant in the matter of our spiritual and religious teacher. 

Do we as a christian society, banded together for the fur- 
therance and promulgation of christianity as it is our precious 
privilege to receive it, expect from our brethren and sisters of 
neighboring societies, the hand of fellowship and sympathy, if 
we sacrifice high moral principle? If we part from a pastor who 
has stood firmly by us in the trying scenes through which we 
have passed; one who has ever been ready to help and cheer us, 
giving the best of his counsel; one whose hand and heart has been 
sincerely devoted to the work to which we called him; shall it 
be for a slight whim or frivolous excuse, that a school boy would 
blush to give? Is this the way to perform the part of a noble 
minded and christian people? Are we not polishing the steel 
and whetting a sword that shall strike home, leaving scars of bitter 
remembrance, that time will be slow to efface? The relations of 
pastor and people are sacred and peculiar, and ought not to be 
sundered unless for moral causes; the sweet and tender ties of 
love, the holy and sacred feelings can be ruptured only to pro- 
duce deep and heart-felt sorrow. 

No one has complained of a direlection from duty, that he 
has failed to proclaim the truth, the whole truth: and if there are 
those among us who want the truth trimmed and left bleeding, 
like the vine that has been pruned by the unskilful gardener, 
shall we yield to such laceration? We goto church to be preached 
to and at. We should weigh ourselves in the balance, and not 
our neighbor, nor let truth rest on empty air. We want preach- 
ing for its practicability, not as a matter of form. When we 
meet with a sermon out of which we can cut one or more gar- 
ments, it is for our benefit to wear them. ‘They that are whole 
need not a physician, but those that are sick.”’ 

Finally, brethren, let us gird on the armor for this our day 
of trial. Let us show our brethren of like precious faith, that we 
are faithful helpers in Zion, worthy the genius of our institutions. 
Let us show our pastor during the present month, unmistakable 
assurances of our support and co-operation. Sincerely hoping 
that we may be enabled to do our whole duty as christians in this 
matter, we remain brethren and sisters yours in love and in the 
faith of the final redemption of all men—no wanderers lost, a 
family in heaven. 

Milton Z. Bullard. 
Mary C. Bullard. 
June 4, 1860. 


oe 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN TO-DAY 


A Criticism of Dr. Speight 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Our Library Desk,” which I usually read with great in- 
terest, contains a review (May 30, 1931) of ‘““Massacre—A Survey 
of To-day’s American Indian” which provokes me to righteous 
wrath. As a member of the Board of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation, I have been associated for fourteen years with the 
Indian Commissioners, Messrs. Rhoads and Scattergood. I 
have followed their difficult task during their two years in office, 
and am forced to believe that your reviewer is unacquainted 
with the commissioners and unfamiliar with Indian affairs. He 
asks the commissioners “‘to face the facts,’’ as if there were any 
men in public life to-day who are more squarely facing the facts 
about the Indians and the administration of their affairs. The 
reviewer counsels the commissioners “‘to resist stolidly all political 
pressure and clear their bureau of all suspicion of being sensitive 
to the interests which exploit the Indian,” as if Messrs. Rhoads 
and Scattergood were weak men lacking backbone. He counsels 
the commissioners not to ignore “Massacre,” when “Massacre” 
is the youthful journalistic endeavor of one who apparently 
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places more reliance upon unsubstantiated Senate testimony 
than upon first-hand investigations, and who endeavors to con- 
fuse readers by a mass of ancient events surmounted by isolated 
and unrepresentative contemporary happenings. The apparent 
design of the book is to discredit Messrs. Rhoads and Scatter- 
good, than whom there are no two men in public office more 
wise, independent, fearless and disinterested. The book should 
bear the title: ““The Massacre of the Present Indian Commis- 
sioners—A Survey of Yesterday’s American Indians.” 

I know that the reviewer is a splendid citizen and in all 
ways a friend of good citizenship, and only unfamiliarity with 
the promising situation in the Indian office could lead him to 
write words of sympathy for “Massacre” or to imply that the 
book can be of any value to one who wants to know Indian truth. 

Frederick R. Griffin. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Reply of Dr. Speight 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As J read the comment of my friend Dr. Griffin upon my re- 
view of “‘Massacre”’ I have the review but not the book beside 
me. After rereading the review I can not quite understand Dr. 
Griffin’s indignation. I was careful to say that the author of 
“Massacre” strives after effect and to point out other limita- 
tions of the book. But the fact remains that statements are 
made which should not be met by general denials or by tributes 
to the two splendid men now at the head of the Indian Bureau. 
I share Dr. Griffin’s confidence in their excellent intentions and 
I gratefully acknowledge the self-sacrifice involved in their ac- 
ceptance of political office, which was inspired by the hope that 
they could put into effect reforms which they had personally 
advocated for years. They have a task whose magnitude no 
one need point out to them, but the statements made in this 
book, so far as they are true, give to the general public some 
conception of that task. They show very clearly that political 
pressure exerted by interests which desire to exploit Indian 
property has been responsible for wrongs done to the Indian; 
and the wrongs are not explained by what Dr. Griffin calls “an- 
cient events;’”’ they are continuing even yet, or at any rate con- 
tinued till the time the book went to press. 

Dr. Griffin says that the author attaches more importance 
to testimony made before the Senate investigation committee 
than to ‘first-hand investigations.’’ Let it be remembered that 
evidence given before the Senate Committee was in large part 
given on the reservations visited by the members of the com- 
mittee; could the evidence be more “first-hand” than that? 
Moreover, what have been called ‘‘first-hand” investigations are 
shown by Mr. Gessner to have been made by officials of the 
Bureau who have been prejudiced in favor of the old systein of 
control. Mr. Gessner states at one point (I wish I had the book 
at hand for page reference) that Mr. Scattergood himself, in- 
vestigating one grave situation, spent a day and a half on the 
reservation concerned and questioned only officials or those who, 
in the presence of officials, dare not say all they knew. Now this 
may not be true, but the reference is to a specific incident, and if 
it is not true the commissioners have the opportunity of show- 
ing that there is another side to the story. 

I share with Dr. Griffin the feeling that the reorganization of 
the Bureau under Messrs. Rhoads and Scattergood is promising, 
especially that most recent shake-up reported in the press since 
the book was published. Can the new plans be carried out 
without a much more drastic change in personnel, not im Wash- 
ington but on the reservations? If it is not true that medieai of- 
ficers who are incompetent, who refuse treatment when they do 
not find it convenient to visit the Indians in distress, are still in 
the service the Bureau should expose the inadequacy of Mr. 
Gessner’s information; the public does not question the disin- 
terested service, independence and wisdom of the Commisioners, 
but it will want to know whether Mr. Gessner has or has not 
told the truth about actual conditions. Dr. Griffin has been 
interested in the Indian Rights Association for fourteen years or 
more, but Mr. Gessner visited most of the reservations within 


the last two years. The Indian Rights Association does not 
entirely escape criticism in the book. 

Of course, no one could take any interest in the book if 
there were any evidence that its design is to discredit the new 
commissioners. Its design is to arouse public opinion so that 
Messrs. Rhoads and Scattergood may have behind them a strong 
enough sentiment to offset the pressure exerted by unscrupulous 
exploiters. If the reader wishes to know who these are he has 
only to read the chapters, for instance, which describe the opera- 
tions of a Montana power company, and the actions of com- 
munities along the southern border. We hope with Dr. Griffin 
that such support will be available, but we feel sure that until 
our fellow-citizens are aroused to recognize the present plight of 
the Indians it will not. In the meantime questions are still left 
stirring our minds. Are or are not the Indian schools overecowded 
and unsanitary as Mr. Gessner describes them? Are or are not 
boys from these schools shipped hundreds of miles to work in 
beetfields in the summer, when they are denied transportation 
to their homes? And soon. Praise of the Bureau as now con- 
stituted does not answer. 

Harold E. B. Speight. 
Hanover, N. H. 


* * * 


THE LYNCHING RECORD FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1931 


R. R. Moton 


I find according to the records compiled at Tuskegee In- 
stitute in the Department of Records and Research that in the 
first six months of 1931 there were five lynchings. This number 
is four less than the number nine for the first six months of 1930; 
one more than the number four for the first six months of 1929; 
it is the same as the number for the first six months of 1928; six 
less than the number eleven for the first six months of 1927 and 
is four less than the number nine for the first six months of each 
of the years 1926 and 1925; it is the same as the number for the 
first six months of 1924; ten less than the number fifteen for 
the first six months of 1923; twenty-five less than the number 
thirty for the first six months of 1922 and thirty-one less than 
the number thirty-six for the first six months of 1921. 

There were thirty-two instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. Of these four were in Northern and 
Western States and twenty-eight in Southern States. In twenty- 
six of the instances the prisoners were removed or the guards 
augmented. In the six other instances force was used. Thus a 
total of fifty-five persons, ten whites and forty-five Negroes, 
were saved from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the persons lynched one was white and four were Negroes. 
The offenses charged were attempted rape, three; murder, two. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Mississippi two; Missouri one; North 
Dakota one; Tennessee one. 

* * * 

Where do we want to go, what is our goal as a community? 
If we only knew! If only some great leader could give us a plan! 
How delightful it would be to try out our new Machine, to build 
the New City with all modern appliances! And how great a 
tragedy if we found no plan; how hopeless if by some law of the 
Universe we could have no voice in shaping one, but must, hav- 
ing some small amount of individual freedom, but as a com- 
munity mainly unfree, submissive to an uncontrollable, irre- 
sistible force, whether it be economic, as Marx declared, or cli- 
matic, as Huntingdon argues, or some vague cause compelling 
growth or decay, as Spengler asserts, or, to go back to the great 
Greek thinkers, some supernatural Fate driving mankind eter. 
nally through recurrent cycles out of which it could never brea 
away! Naturally we shall assume, as our more robust nine 
teenth-century teachers never wearied of telling us, that we are 
not only individually, but as a community, captains of our own 
souls and masters of our own fate, that we can shape a plan, that 
while new difficulties will always arise they can always be sur- 
mounted.—Sir HE. John Russell. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE FACTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thanks to the “‘Conscientious Objector” for his effort to en- 
lighten me as to certain facts in the history of our denominational 
press. I was not as unaware of the situation as he assumes. 
Some years ago when the Hmpire State Universalist was started 
I was one of the editors, and have been a subscriber ever since. 
A copy lay on my study table when I wrote the article for the 
Leader which he criticises. Side by side with it lay the June issue 
of the Ohio State Universalist. Iam also familiar with the Maine 
Universalist Banner and the Rhode Island Universalist. I have 
also a keen memory of the old denominational papers to which 
I referred and to some of which I was a frequent contributor. 
The Star in the West, the New Covenant, the Gospel Banner, were 
regular visitors to my father’s home and later to mine. I am 
wondering if ‘Conscientious Objector” knows anything about 
them save by hearsay. 

The ‘facts’ are that these old papers were widely circu- 
lated throughout the denomination, they were published weekly, 
they had correspondents from different parts of the country. 
They were not unlike the Leader of to-day in their make-up 
or subscription price. Indeed, as I recall them, in their editorials, 
their denominational news, their general articles, they were not 
essentially different from our one and only “church paper”’ to- 
day. 

The state papers are published monthly at a low subscrip- 
tion rate. As their names indicate, they are concerned almost 
wholly with the news of the churches in their state. They are 
not competitors of the Leader in furnishing general information 
of our church. Their field and influence are almost purely local. 
They are no more to be compared with the old Star in the West, 
the New Covenant, the Gospel Banner, than they are with the 
Leader. Or, as I tried to show, we have one organ now where 
we had four or five covering the general field. 

Vincent EH. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


A REPLY TO MR WARD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Hubert Herring Ward in the Leader of June 20 condemns 
the nineteen thousand ministers who have gone on record as op- 
posed to war under any and all conditions. He asserts that 
clergymen are unqualified by training and temperament to set 
themselves up as dictators to our government. The most ob- 
vious reply is to point out that the group of ministers to whom he 
refers has assumed no such privilege. The second most obvious 
reply is to state that Mr. Ward himself is evidently not qualified 
by training or temperament, by knowledge of history and psy- 
chology, or byskill in logical reasoning, to set himself up as a dic- 
tator to the church. But let me note his points in order. 

First: He advocates that all support of pacifist ministers 
cease. Does he mean that contributors shall cancel pledges and 
trustees break contracts? Whether reached by this or by a 
more painless method, what he apparently advocates is a state 
of affairs in which ministers are to deliver only such sermons as 
are calculated to maintain and increase their own salary. 

Second: He asks what is the difference between refusal by 
the educated to participate in war and attacks upon our govern- 
ment by “uneducated reds.’’ Of course Mr. Ward really knows 
the answer; to pretend otherwise is an invitation for emotion to 
conquer reason. Pacifists are usually persons who believe the 
present governments and civilizations of the world can be pre- 
served and developed. Communists, on the contrary, have no 
confidence in present institutions and wish to start anew. Mr. 
Ward is himself a communist to the extent that he believes 
with them that pacifism is futile. 

Third: Can democracy, he asks, survive the attacks made 
upon it? Personally I don’t know, but I am rather dubious 


about it surviving another world war. Hence.I regard pacifism 
not as an attack upon democracy but as a means of defending it. 

Fourth: Are pacifist ministers not violators of the Constitu- 
tion? The Constitution obligates no citizen to take part in war. 
On the contrary it provides for liberty of speech and of the press, 
and for the right of the people to address their grievances to 
Congress. Does Mr. Ward wish to deny these constitutional 
rights to ministers? 

Fifth: Mr. Ward’s fifth point is cleverly concealed, but on 
analysis it runs as follows. The nineteen thousand ministers 
are evidently wrong, because several of them have small con- 
gregations and once upon a time one of them had a gloomy 
trustee and only ninety-seven worshipers present. Perhaps 
one should say only ninety-six, since Mr. Ward was busy count- 
ing the people and estimating the empty seats. But unfortu- 
nately there is more to straight thinking than the counting of 
pews. To complete the argument it must be shown that (1) 
the size of the congregation is a reliable measure of the wisdom 
of the minister, and (2) that the average congregation of nine- 
teen thousand pacifist pastors is numerically less than that of 
nineteen thousand others who are ready to fight and kill when- 
ever told to do so by the kind-hearted men who run our govern- 
ment for us. 

Sixth: I am uncertain where Mr. Ward’s last reply begins 
or ends, and just what he means it to be. In place of comment 
upon it, may I say that the philosophy of pacifism is worthy of 
something more than a rush of blood to the face and a stream of 
words from the pen. A philosophy that has been espoused in 
varying degrees of committal by such men as Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Isaiah, Jesus, the early Christians, many nobly heretical 
sects, the Quakers, Gandhi, and Einstein, merits serious and dis- 
passionate examination. One who studies it thus may disagree 
with it, but he can never revile it. 

And, by the way, why does not the Publishing House reprint 
the excellent book on the subject by the Rev. Adin Ballou? 

Elmo A. Robinson. 

Menlo Park, Calif. 


* * 


COMMENT ON THE WARD LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is not surprising that Mr. Ward sees red in editorial 
comment on the replies of ministers to Kirby Page’s question- 
naire (though the Leader editorial seemed essentially reasonable), 
as these editorials disregard some very important facts, some 
of which were pointed out in Mr. Page’s interesting and emi- 
nently fair report. 

Fifty-three thousand questionnaires were sent out. Only 
19,372 replies were received. Necessarily percentages were 
figured on these replies, No return postage was provided (a 
usual failure of questionnaires, especially from denominational 
officials). Doubtless many felt as I did that the matter was not 
of sufficient value to waste a good stamp on. Probably many 
did not do as I did, and realizing that their attitude might be 
misconstrued finally sent their answers. Our pacifist clergy are 
the most militant of men—ready to fight for peace any time and 
anywhere. Naturally they hurried in their replies, while the 
greater part, who probably have answered as I did and have 
stood with the apparent minority (but in excellent company) 
on every question, remained silent. 

Let Mr. Ward realize that though 54 per cent of those an- 
Swering went on record as “being opposed to war under any and 
all conditions” they were less than 20 per cent of those to whom 
questions were sent. Let him not condemn the 16 per cent of 
us who were on the other side or the 65 per cent who made no - 
reply. 

None of us want war, but there is a sincere difference of 
opinion as to how to prevent it. There is reasonable ground to 
believe that if in 1914 we had had in the White House such a 
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pacifist as Cleveland or Roosevelt instead of such a pacifist as 
Wilson, and as Secretary of State such a pacifist as Olney or Hay 
instead of Bryan, we would not have drifted into war, and that 
the Germans would have gone no farther into Belgium than they 
did into Venezuela. 

Many of those who declared that they would take no part 
in any future war either “aggressive” or ‘offensive’ are con- 
stantly battling for civic and moral righteousness and economic 
and legal justice as heartily as they are battling for peace. 
Some, I suspect, answered with their fingers crossed and their 
eyes on the gallery. If we can judge by past experience, few of 
them can really tell to-day what they would do if put to the test 
at some time in the future. Even to-day I should hate to try 
the experiment of breaking into their homes or of knocking one 
of their women down in the street, for fear that if they did not 
take the law into their own hands they would summon the 
aid of the nearest police force. 

But have not these men the right—ministers though they 
be—is it not their duty because they are ministers—prophets, 
not mere priests—to declare their convictions even as have we 
who disagree with them as to method? 

Yes, there are many pressing evils demanding the attention 
of every earnest minister, and most ministers are giving them 
their earnest and prayerful thought, but, after all, what one 
thing can they do that will bring men nearer to God than to 
bring peace on earth? 

George H. Lewis. 


Framingham, Mass. 
* * 


FROM MARY GRACE CANFIELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad that the Christian Leader is big enough and broad 
enough to publish differing opinions, even though some of them 
verge on inconsiderateness of the other person’s viewpoints. I 
am sure there are reactions which must go hard with our nice 
editor. I know some of them are difficult for many readers. 
But I think it is a good thing for people to blow off steam now 
and then. It gives them a virtuous feeling when they think 
they are calling the rest of us to order and are mapping out for 
us our line of conduct and our channels of thought. All this is 
apropos of the effusion of the man in California. [ rejoice that 
so many ministers saw the light clearly and declared against 
war as they did in that questionnaire. There are multitudes of 
us, not only ministers, but lay people, who do not believe in war, 
who are confident that war settles no problems but creates them, 
who also have no intention of turning over to the President of 
the United States, whether he is a Quaker, a Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist or any other of the multitude of denominations, our con- 
sciences and our deep-seated convictions, either in times of war 
or times of peace. No one man, be he president, dictator or 
priest, is big enough or wise enough to hold in his hands the con- 
sciences of millions of people. 

Since the world fought a war to end war and to make a 
world safe for democracy, and since we have entered into peace 
compacts and treaties, it is high time that all citizens use their 
intelligence to create a peace pyschology. and not keep on add- 
ing to the world’s burdens of hatred and suspicion. There have 
always been those who are ready to stone the prophets, and they 
are still in our midst, but thank God for the brave men and 
women from whose eyes the veil has been lifted and who in the 
midst of so much confusion can hear the voices of the prophets 
of the long ago as well as the Great Leader of the real Christian 
religion, and who have the courage, conviction, devotion, to call 
the peoples everywhere to peace and good-will. 

Yesterday I heard Mrs. Sinclair Lewis speak on “Ger- 
many To-day.” She lived for years in Germany. She knows 
many of its leaders. Three years had intervened between her 
stay there the past winter and the preceding one. She has the 
acute mind that grasps political and social conditions. — She 
knows Europe. The facts she gave us of economic conditions 
in Germany and Europe, what she told of the changing mental 


attitude of this younger generation grown up since the war but 
bearing the terrible burdens of the war, are enough to make 
the angels in heaven weep if there are such creatures, and to 
make the people of this land to think long, serious thoughts, and 
it should impel them to seek all ways of peaceful understanding. 
To knock the other fellow with a club or shoot him, may silence 
his protests, but those methods do not solve any sort of prob- 
lems. Let us have peace. 
Mary Grace Canfield. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
* * 
MAINE FIRES AT CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like the sweet, Christian, charitable effusion of our Cali- 
fornia layman in which he so kindly takes some of us clerics into 
his woodshed. There is also a honeyed suggestion in his thought 
that those of us who disagree with him be allowed to starve. 
He should at once see a doctor, for the seat of his religious faith 
has evidently wandered from his heart to his gall bladder. 

I somehow suspect that Chief Justice Hughes knows a bit 
more of Constitutional interpretation than he. I would suggest 
that he tell Justice Hughes where he “‘gets off.” 

During these latter years [ have formed the notion, doubt- 
less from erroneous data, that the generally recognized failure of 
the church to touch the souls of its people may be somewhat due 
to the failure of its laity to harmonize their lives and business 
ethics with the generally agreed ideals of the Christ. A real 
Christian gospel preached to harassed business men might make 
them sit up and take notice. It might also make the preacher 
seek a new parish. 

Does our gentle brother think that the conscientious ob- 
jectors to war defy the spirit of our Constitution anymore than 
those unreasoning lay sheep who bleat in unison with those dema- 
gogues who denounce peace agencies such as the Kellogg Pact, 
the League of Nations, or the World Court? If our good brother 
is right I lament my grievous error in supposing that our Master 
stood for peace, the supremacy of conscience, or anything really 
positive. I will restudy him and possibly enthrone Mussolini 
in his place. Our brother’s digestion is all askew, the bile duct 
is clogged and his liver is sluggish. He may also have a touch 
of jaundice. I alsosuspect that he has symptoms of astigmatism. 

H.L. Buzzell. 

Calais, Maine. 

* * 
BOTH MINISTERS AND OUR GOVERNMENT HAVE 
RENOUNCED WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Hubert Herring Ward in the current issue of the Leader 
has written down the ministers in fine style for their stand on the 
question of war. His animadversions are mostly wild, illogical 
effusions of hysteria. He has catalogued six separate indictments 
and named some other reasons why the ministers should be cut 
adrift. Two or possibly three questions he raises need a further 
survey by Mr. Ward. 

The first question is one of fact about the Constitution. 
Article six, paragraph 2, of the Constitution makes all treaties 
entered into by the United States the supreme law of the land. 
A little more than a year ago the President of the United States 
and a former president, with the present Secretary of State and 
former Secretary, with some other eminent members of our 
government, assembled in Washington to proclaim to the world 
that our country had renounced war as an agency for the settle- 
ment of all disputes, of whatever nature or origin, and solemnly 
declared that only peaceful means would be employed henceforth 
in such dealings with other nations. War isillegal bylaw. And 
the ministers now declare that, since war is an outlaw, we shall 
have no more to do with it than we have to do with the saloon 
evil, which is an outlaw. Mr. Ward seems to know nothing of 
this. Do we mean what we say—that we will not resort to war 
ever again? The ministers say: ““We mean it.’”’ Who is flout- 
ing the Constitution? How can he compare such respect for the 
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supreme law of the land on the part of the ministers with the at- 
titude of the bootleggers, and so on? 

Preaching Christ seems to be considered as being indif- 
ferent to what passes for moral integrity and civic righteousness. 
If the ministers would only preach Christ and ignore all questions 
of justice, decency, righteousness, and sobriety the kingdom of 
God would come. Must we continue to stress the fact that 
goodness is impossible in a vacuum? That outside human rela- 
tions there is no moral life? How can one preach Christ without 
enforcing the teaching of Christ? And are we to be reminded 
that Christ never said anything which may even by implication 
be construed as involving human relations? How about the 
neighbor we must succor and innumerable other relationships 
in which we find the teaching of Jesus burdened? 

Mr. Ward thinks there is a right way and a wrong way to 
abolish war. Either way that abolishes war will suit me. But 
the hidden premise in his argument is that we may safely build 
big navies and increase our land forces and thereby make war 
a nonentity. Any clear thinking leads to another conclusion. 
The bigger our navy and the more adequately equipped we are 
in shock troops and big guns and flying machines the more surely 
we make for war, and not to abolish war. The futile effort to end 
war by war was never more surely proved than in the World 
War. It can not be done. The ministers are off on the right 
foot this time. No body of our citizens was more surely sold 
out by the military arm of our government than the ministers 
and church workers in the last war. 

Innumerable statesmen and educators have gone on record 
that the reason the World War came was because the ministers 
and churches failed civilization, and the slump in the church 
work at present is due more to the lack of leadership right where 
Mr. Ward would have the ministers of the country keep them- 
selves. All exploiters and privilege hunters want the ministers 
to stick to Jesus and the Bible. There is where they have failed 
civilization. They have not brought the true spirit of the Bible 
and of Jesus to the questions of the day. No more other world 
stuff will go down. Bringing God near to the people, which 
is Mr. Ward’s final sentence, would do away with all war and 
crime, and all exploitation of the people, all injustice, all in- 
humanity and unbrotherliness. Can one have God and kill? 

Charles E. Petty. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


* * 


OUR LIBERALISM IS IN SPOTS ONLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Are we as liberal as we think ourselves to be? We set our- 
selves up on a pedestal and claim that we have advanced more 
than our friends. Yet if we read carefully what these people 
say and think, we begin to wonder if the liberal mind may not 
have its moments when the word might be called a misnomer. 

One liberal thinker states that an entire section of the coun- 
try is steeped in racial hatred and ignorance that can only be 
remedied by people of his kind interfering and forcing their doc- 
trines into practise. Another liberal feels that a ban should be 
placed on a minister’s use of tobacco. A liberal editor goes into 
a rage over what he terms “the iniquitous bonus legislation.” 

Other liberals applaud a group of ministers for saying that 
they will never take part in another war. Of course if war 
should come, these same men in the vast majority of cases would 
realize that their vow would be more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. Now they would place the church above the 
state as the clergy has attempted to do throughout history. 
Whenever they have been successful, war has inevitably been the 
result. For the worst madman is a saint gone mad with power. 
The old-fashioned idea of rendering unto Caesar and unto God 
our separate service, that was the cornerstone of America, is dis- 
carded for the moment. The new cult is now to dodge re- 
sponsibility. 

This is not a new doctrine. I can remember as a boy that 
preachers and others condemned the government for building 
battleships. When the war clouds gathered these same men 


were the ones who made four-minute speeches in theaters and 
other places. The people were whipped to a state of frenzy to 
overcome the effects of their previous talks. They extolled 
“our heroes in France,’”? and waved flags with increased en- 
thusiasm when told of Chateau Thierry and the Argonne. 

It so happened that I was at Chateau Thierry and in the 
Argonne. From my work as a driver of an ammunition truck, 
I was able to see the disorganization that prevailed in the first 
encounter, and the better training toward the end that pre- 
vented such terrible loss of life. Had these same flag wavers 
back home been a little more liberal in their views before the war 
when the War Department saw what was coming, thousands of 
these young men might have been spared. If any one in the 
world desires peace, I say with all reverence that God knows 
that it is the ex-service men. Yet this super-intelligent group 
now call us and our organization, the American Legion, such 
names as ‘‘militarists,’’ ‘‘treasury robbers,’’ and all the other 
epithets known to their “‘liberal’’ minds. 

One of our richest men said before the World War that 
he would like to see the word “‘murderer” branded on the fore- 
head of every soldier. He failed to mention the four-minute 
speaker who tries to whip the youth of the land to a frenzy in 
overcoming the unpreparedness that he and his kind have caused. 
If there is another war soon it will be because of the issues raised 
by some of this same group, such as the encouraging of American 
ships to fire on the Canadian flag on the high seas. I am in 
favor of giving immunity to men who have conscientious scruples 
against military service, but it should be distinctly understood 
that it is a right that the state may or may not give at its pleasure. 

Let us quit boasting so much of our liberality. Each is 
liberal in spots, but all have certain angles that make us see red. 
A good many years ago an incident happened in the little north 
Georgia community where I was reared that portrays this state 
of mind. A good woman was a member of the Universalist 
church in that community. However, as frequently happens, 
she and one of her neighbors were not in friendly relations. 
Another more orthodox neighbor was teasing her one day about 
her church and her attitude toward the other woman, and asked 
her, if every one was going to heaven, would Mrs. Brown go 
there, too. This placed a new angle on her creed. She pon- 
dered the matter over for a while and answered, ‘‘Yes, I suppose 
so, but one thing is certain, I will not live in forty miles of her.” 

H.E. Woodru*. 

Opelika, Ga. 
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ALL HONOR—BUT TO WHOM? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

All of this talk and scratching of pens on the fact that some 
people refuse to advocate war and to bear arms makes me quiver. 
Did you ever stop to think that all heroes are not found march- 
ing behind a brass band? That only the perfection of our 
youth are accepted to place before the deadly gas and machine 
guns? That many who do swear to bear arms for our country, 
when the time comes are not to be found? That most of those 
who are shouting the loudest are over the draft age and know 
they are safe? That if a census was taken of native-born Amer- 
icans and they were as truthful in their answers as these foreign- 
born are, many would reply as they have—‘“‘No?” That churches 
are teaching peace and brotherly love, and are fully expected 
to do so, and you are retarding their work, but most likely you 
march way down front on Sunday morning? That mothers 
don’t face death, and many times meet it, to bear sons to meet 
ofttimes a fate worse than death? That if some people had the 
good of their country at heart instead of the good of the pocket- 
book one menace of war would be overcome? I broke down in 
health working for our boys over there, and when I hear such talk 
from the mouths of those who sat and are still sitting smug, I 
am ready to say, Put the draft age over forty-five years instead 
of below, and stop all this driveling. All honor to those who 
answered in any war, but for their sake let’s have no more. 


L. W. 
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The Minister’s Week-day Challenge 


By Edwin H. Byington. (Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $2.00.) 


Here is a book that all younger (and 
many older) ministers would do well to 
own and frequently consult. It is a sur- 
vey of the multifarious duties that belong 
to a parish minister, and is crammed with 
wise counsel. We have generally found 
books dealing with parish work rather 
trivial, but this is an exception. The 
very first paragraphs arrest attention: 

“The swing toward specialization is 
steady and strong in almost every realm 
of thought and action....The one 
marked exception is the ministry, where 
exactly the opposite tendency appears. 
Ministerial functions, once limited to 
church services and devotional pastoral 
calls, have multiplied into a perfect maze. 
No householder, asking an employment 
agency for a carpenter to repair a porch, 
would add, ‘While he is there he might 
put in a pane of glass, wire the electric 
washer, cement the garden wall, prune 
the rose bushes, sharpen the lawn mower, 
‘stop a leak in the gas pipe, and clean out 
the carburetor of the automobile.’ Should 
he say this, how astonished the office 
manager! Fortunate if he did not 
whisper to his assistant, ‘Look at the Rip 
Van Winkle!’ Yet a church committee 
will calmly ask a Bureau of Pastoral Sup- 
ply for a minister able and willing to per- 
form tasks as many and varied as these.” 

The interest thus awakened is sustained 
throughout. The writer knows the prob- 
lems, many and perplexing, which a real 
Christian minister finds he has to face. 
Moreover, he is a man of rare good sense 
and never loses the sense of proportion. 
The young clergyman, fresh from theolog- 
ical seminary, is apt to be absorbed with 
great questions of world peace, changing 
the social order, and progressive education. 
This is to his credit. But he is also likely 
to be quite unconscious of the perennial 
parish problems with which week by week 
he must deal. He may be inclined to call 
them petty, and score people who do not 
seem to respond to his appeal on the great 
world themes as provincial and selfish. 
But if he is on the job, he soon finds he 
must cope with such parish matters or 
face the personal problems of a minister 
without a parish. 

The reading of Dr. Byington’s book 
will serve to recall the minister, if he is in- 
clined to be remiss here, to some of his 
manifest duties. This is indicated by the 
titles of some of the chapters, such as 
“Pruning and Grafting,” “Inspiring Un- 
official Efficiency,” ‘Overlapping Other 
Professions,” ‘“The Challenge of Danger,” 
ete. The subjects indicate that the treat- 
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ment is somewhat unusual. In the first 
mentioned chapter, using a metaphor 
drawn from the vineyard or orchard—and 
the author is very happy in the use of 
metaphor—he takes up among other things 
the delicate business of getting rid of in- 
efficient or unworthy officials. Nowhere 
is the author’s common sense, which the 
late Dr. J. H. Tuttle (who was a pastor 
par excellence in the Universalist Church) 
in his last public utterance declared was 
the indispensable condition for success in 
the ministry, more evident. “Bungling 
with a pruning knife is bad business, 
especially when it is the king’s business.” 
In the second chapter named he advances 
the opinion that there is often a superior 
value in the efficiency of those who are 
not regularly elected officers of a church. 
Among other things they have more 
freedom than the officials. Most of the 
prophets were not officially such. In the 
“Challenge of Danger’ Dr. Byington takes 
up the matter of questionable parish calls. 
Shall he go, or not go, on a summons 
to a place of ill repute or to the home where 
there is contagious disease? 

We will not attempt any summarizing 
of the contents of this interesting and 
suggestive work, but commend it for its 
wisdom, evidently the fruit of experience, 
to all parish ministers. 

John M. Atwood. 

St. Lawrence University, 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


Two Books on Russia 


Piatiletka—Russia’s Five Year Plan. 
By Michael Farbman. (New Republic. 
$1.00.) 

The X Y Zof Communism. By Ethan 
T. Colton. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 


Industrial revolutions are more re- 
spectable than political ones. This seems 
to be true at any rate when the country of 
revolution is Russia. How explain other- 
wise the tremendous interest that the 
Five-Year Plan has generated among all 
classes in this country? The depression 
has no doubt played a large part; when one 
system fails in important respects it is 
valuable to examine an entirely different 
one. 

What is going on in Russia to-day is 
surely something different, something 
quite new in the way of social organiza- 
tion. For that reason judgment about its 
merits or its chances of permanency must 
be highly tentative. The enthusiastic 
communist millennialist and the denun- 
ciatory critic make the same mistake of 
easy prediction. History offers but little 
guidance, and ethics scarcely more, when 
it comes to judging a communist dictator- 
ship engaged in revolutionizing not only 
industrial and agricultural methods in 
the largest country of the world, a task 


in itself staggering, but also the mentality 
of a people so numerous and so custom- 
bound as the Russians. We have had 
dictatorships before, many of them, but 
none aiming consciously and intelligently 
at the ultimate material good of the many. 
We have had industrial revolutions before, 
but never planned ones, and in recent 
years none financed by domestic capital. 
We have had militant organization before 
and the propaganda that goes with it, but 
never with the same end in view. Mili- 
tant organization for peaceful expansion 
of productivity is very different from mili- 
tant organization for war. It is the dif- 
ferences rather than the likenesses which 
make the Russian scene both so baffling 
and so significant. 

The two books which prompt these re- 
marks (“‘Piatiletka: Russia’s Five-Year 
Plan,” by Michael Farbman, and ‘‘The 
XYZ of Communism,” by Ethan T. 
Colton), while differing greatly in scope 
and quality, offer assistance toward orient- 
ation in the strange and vast problem of 
understanding Russia. The former vol- 
ume, though very brief, is by far the more 
valuable as an interpretation of the 
economic aspects. It is objectively and 
skillfully written by one who is familiar 
with the country and who is sympathetic, 
in the sense that he approaches his task 
without preconceptions. The author is 
impressed with the daring of the leaders, 
the magnitude of their operations and 
the remarkable degree of their success. 
By means of careful organization and 
propaganda the Russian people have been 
persuaded to work enthusiastically for a 
shining but distant goal, one which for the 
present involves immense sacrifice. Con- 
centration on factories, especially on those 
in the heavy industries, on tractors rather 
than motor-cars, on stock for breeding 
and not for eating, means hardship. 
Whether the pace can be maintained, Mr. 
Farbman says, is yet to be seen. Twenty- 
four per cent increases in physical volume 
of production 1929-30 over 1928-29, and 
1928-29 over 1927, in which year produc- 
tion returned to the pre-war amount, will 
be hard to equal, but whether equaled or 
not stand as remarkable testimony to the 
efficacy of an economic system depending 
on motives foreign to us in the tradition of 
“rugged individualism.” 

Mr. Colton’s emphasis by contrast is 
political, on the methods by which dic- 
tatorship “ruthlessly’’ achieves its ends. 
The book is substantial in size, covers the 
whole period since the revolution, and 
discusses many aspects of the dictator- 
ship besides its control of economic life— 
its attitudes toward the family and the 
church, its methods of education, its 
constitutional make-up, its foreign policies. 
The author is an American who relies less 

(Continued on page 893) 
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The address of the Ww. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


VACATIONS ARE HERE 


Your-plans for vacation are by this time 
quite complete and we hope some one of 
our Institutes has been included therein. 
The girls will start for Camp Murray on 
July 18, and for Ferry Beach August 1. 
We trust many of our women will also 
be starting for Ferry Beach at the same 
time, and for Murray Grove August 29. 

Our vacation plans are also quite com- 
plete. Miss Kirk’s address for the sum- 
mer is 116 Main St., Bar Harbor, Maine. 
One of our Board members is now on her 
way to Europe, while others are packing 
industriously to get away soon to summer 
homes. Mrs. Foglesong, with her family, 
will be at Chautauqua for the summer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Foglesong are our Uni- 
versalist representatives there, and we are 
proud to be so ably represented. 

Miss Follansbee will be in charge of the 
office at 176 Newbury St. from July 27 
to August 31. Miss Enbom will constant- 
ly be in touch with the office, and can be 
reached at any time at Whitefield, N. H. 

For every one of you we wish a happy, 
restful summer, with plenty of recreation 
of the right sort. We look forward to the 
fall months with greatest anticipation, 
with the Convention at Buffalo following 
so soon. We are planning an excellent 
program for you. We are cordially in- 
viting you to be present at Buffalo, Octo- 
ber 20 and 21, at the Hotel Statler, where 
splendid arrangements with attractive 
rates are being made for your entertain- 
ment. Aside from our fine program on 
these two days, you will find Buffalo a city 
well worth visiting, with many side-trips 


of great interest. 
ie 


FOR BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The caption reminds one of a weather 
forecast. It isn’t, however. It is a fore- 
cast of a study class. Last year repre- 
sentatives from different denominations 
met with a representative from the Y. W. 
C. A. and decided it was worth the venture 
to test out the desirability of having 
classes on the Mission Study book and 
kindred subjects. The plan worked. We 
have a notice from the secretary of the 
Woman’s Department of the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Conference and Mis- 
sionary Society as follows: “We hope 
you will be interested in the new Mission 
Study Course this year at the Y. W. C. A. 
The subject is a Joint Home and Foreign 
Study of Rural Life around the World. 
Prof. Charles M. McConnell of Boston 
University School of Theology, who has 
written our study book, ‘The Rural 
Billion,’ will teach a course on ‘Christ 
Comes to the Village.’ The course be- 
gins on Sept. 28, at 8 p. m., and will cost 
$1.50 for eight lessons.”’ 

Other courses will be planned and more 


notices will be printed on this’ page about 
registration the first week in September. 
The Universalist women made a very 
creditable representation last year, and 
we know they enjoyed the courses. We 
hope to have a larger enrollment this fall. 


* * 


MISS MURAI BECOMES MRS. 
MATSUNOI 


Mr. and Mrs. Tomoyoshi Murai an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter 
Tomo to Mr. Kakuji Matsunoi on Satur- 
day, April 25, 1931, at Tokyo, Japan. 

We know our women all join us in send- 
ing hearty congratulations to the bride, 
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who is already living in this country. 
It was with very sincere regret that we 
released our Tomo Murai from her work 
in Blackmer Home, where she has become 
so much loved. We have nothing but 
praise to give her for her fine work there, 
and her influence with the girls of Blackmer 
Home has been exceedingly fine. We 
wish her years and years just full of hap- 
piness in her new life in the country of her 
adoption. Of course Japan is still “her 
country,”’ but she has grown so deeply into: 
our affections that we feel she just be- 
longs to us. We wish some of our women 
in the vicinity of New York would make 
her feel how much one of us she really is 
by looking her up and visiting her. She 
can be reached through her husband’s 
business address, 161-10 Jamaica Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


CAMP BENSON OPEN AIR SERVICE 


Perfect weather greeted the large group 
of Universalists which gathered for the 
annual open air service on the shore 
of Lake Sebasticook, Maine, Sunday, 
June 29. 

Sentiment added enjoyment to the oc- 
casion, as the speaker of the day, Dr. 
Gdorge E. Leighton of West Somerville, 
Mass., was born and reared in Dexter, 
Maine, one of the group of co-operating 
churches. Rev. William J. Metz of the 
Dexter Universlist church conducted the 
service. The Dexter choir, consisting of 
Mrs. Lillian Small, Mrs. Agnes Richard- 
son, Mr. Willis G. Haseltine and Mr. 
Harry A. Blake, with Joe Springall at the 
piano, gave two anthems. Mrs. Small also 
sang a contralto solo. 

Mrs. Vera Brown of Pittsfield played 
the opening voluntary and accompanied 
the hymns as well as a clarinet solo by 
Mr. Frederick Folsom, son of Rev. Milo 
G. Folsom of Pittsfield, home from his 
second year at St. Lawrence. 

A roll call of people and churches 
showed, besides good delegations from Pitts- 
field, Sangerville, Guilford and Dexter, 
co-operating, Rev. and Mrs. Fred Walker 
and daughter of Gardiner, also guests from 
Bangor, Exeter, Waterville, Harmony, 
Fairfield, Canaan, Oakland, and Port 
Chester, N. Y., and Washington, D. C., 
numbering in all about 250 people. Many 
enjoyed a picnic lunch in pleasant groups, 
following the service. 

The sermon of the day held the closest 
attention of the audience. Dr. Leighton 
used as his text Paul’s words, “‘Who shall 
deliver me?” Dr. Leighton characterized 
this as a very human saying and one that 
has been asked all down the years. Heart 
speaks to heart. ‘Move the heart, and 
you can poison any brain.’ A common 
fallacy has grown up that youth must 
sow its wild oats. Those who sow, how- 
ever, are the first to cry out when later 
reaping takes its toll. The great ques- 
tion is that of Paul, “Who shall deliver 


me?’’ Education is not doing it. Legis- 
lation is not doing it. The only help is 
the presence of a living God in human 
hearts. Democracy can not be worked 
without the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, the Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man, and the Infinite 
Value of a human soul. 

At the close of the service Dr. Leighton 
received the heartfelt thanks of his con- 
gregation, all of whom felt that his mes- 
sage was infinitely worth while. 

As always, Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Fol- 
som are the moving spirits. Plans are be- 
ing made for the program of next year 
with promise of added interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

* * 


TUFTS PLATES ON SALE 


As a part of their plan for raising money 
for the Alumnae Hall, the Tufts Alumnae 
are now taking orders for college plates— 
plates made by Wedgewood in England, to 
be used as dinner or service plates, and 
having in their center scenes of ‘The Hill.” 

These plates may be ordered by the 
dozen, eight, or four, and those who wish 
may get single plates. Four different 
college scenes have been chosen for the 
plates, which depict Ballou and the Chapel, 
a campus vista from the Alumni Gateway, 
Barnum Museum, and Eaton Memorial 
Library. The plates may be ordered in 
the colors of Staffordshire blue, rose pink, 
and green. They have a very handsome 
border design which is to be reserved 
henceforth for Tufts alone—no other 
college being allowed to use it. 

Orders received by Sept. 30, 1931, will 
have the autograph of President Cousens 
and an impression of Jumbo on the rear 
of the plate. ed 

Mrs. Edward A. Davenport (’24) is in 
charge of the sale of these plates and she 
has pamphlets describing the plan in full. 
Her address is 140 Webster Street, Ar- 
lington, Mass. She will be very glad to 
explain the prices and take orders, at any 
time. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Aseociation of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Baston 


TOURING THE GREEN MOUNTAIN 
STATE 


The series of One}Day Institutes an- 
nounced for Vermont has been carried out 
with little change and some addenda. 
Various names were given in advance to the 
speakers covering this assignment, ‘“‘the 
evangelistic team,” “the tourists,’ ‘“‘the 
building crew,’’ but the last one given is 
the best of all. They now call themselves 
“Mother Cary and her chickens.” Mrs. 
‘Cary writes: “Thank you for sending me 
fluttering forth with these particular 
chickens of mine. They are rare and dear 
and most efficient, every one.” 

The excellent start at Brattleboro with 
friends present from Bellows Falls was re- 
ported last week. At Bethel, Mrs. Cary 
found an old friend to whom the meeting 
was a great joy. At the evening session, 
Miss Yates presented to Dorothy Whitaker 
the diploma of the G. S. S. A. for work 
done during two Institutes at Barre, and 
completed by correspondence. At Mor- 
risville there was a meeting which sent 
the “tourists” to bed weary but happy. 

A stop was made at Bellows Falls to 
visit a vacation school and to call on Mrs. 
Jewett, sister of Georgene Bowen. At 
Northfield another call on a vacation 
school held in our own church, in which 
both Rev. George Howes and Mrs. Howes 
were teachers. Then on to Derby Line, 
with the side trip to North Hatley, Que- 
bec, of which the story will be told later, 
and as a climax, participation in the State 
Convention at Barre on Monday, June 29. 

By this method three hundred and fifty 
people were reached, or more than twice 
the total registration for the seven years 
of the Institute at Barre. While the re- 
sults are in no way commensurate with 
the serious study which has been done at 
Barre, this year’s plan certainly has its 
advantages. This large number of people 
have met our workers, and they, in turn, 
know something about six of our Vermont 


parishes. 
* * 


ANOTHER HIGH MARK 


It is a most encouraging outlook for 
religious education that the State Sunday 
School Conventions are putting on such 
splendid programs. The Ohio Conven- 
tion on June 24 was the third one within 
a month showing progress in every de- 
partment. Miss Laverne Wright made a 
charming presiding officer, and Mr. Clif- 
ford Stroh is a most efficient treasurer. 

The Efficiency Cup awarded for a large 
number of items went to Columbus. As 
the same church had received the highest 
award at the Y. P. C. U. Convention on 
the previous day, it seems clear that the 
new minister, Rev. W. A. Wilson, and his 
people are alive to their responsibilities. 
The Mileage Award went to North Olm- 


stead and took the form of a framed copy 
of “The Hope of the World.” Reports 
had been secured from twenty-six out of 
twenty-eight active schools, and the dues 
had been collected in full. 
North Olmstead have the largest schools. 

Miss Georgene Bowen and Miss Earle 
were the speakers from outside the state, 
but with Mrs. Bert Mills of Akron, Miss 
Culver of Columbus, Miss Forbus of Cin- 
cinnati, and Mrs. Ruth Pullman of Cleve- 
land, Ohio was quite equal to her own 
needs. 

A demonstration of kindergarten work 
with a group of children present under 
Miss Forbus, and the discussion around 
the luncheon table with more than fifty 
workers attending, were high points in the 
Convention. Cincinnati, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, 
is doing extremely good work with curric- 


ulum. 
* * 


THE CHATTANOOGA INSTITUTE 


Southern hospitality at its best, mar- 
velous Southern cooking, Southern heat 
tempered only by the cool beauty and 
majesty of Southern mountains, Southern 
enthusiasm for the work, Southern con- 
secration to high ideals, new-found South- 
ern friendships to love and to cherish— 
these things and many others will linger 
long in the memory of a Northerner who 
attended the recent Southern Institute 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Much interest was shown in the courses 
which were presented this year. The 
New Testament was offered by Dr. Hess 
of the United Liberal Church of Atlanta, 
Ga. Rev. Ladie Rowlett of Chattanooga 
offered a course in Missionary Education, 
using as reference material a missionary 
symposium entitled “Christ Comes to the 
Village.’ Mr. Richard Bird, Jr., of Head- 
quarters presented two courses, ‘Young 
People’s Materials and Methods” and 
“The Modern Church School,” the former 
being an International Credit: Course. 

One of the high spots in the program was 
the presence of Miss Georgene Bowen, 
Universalist missionary to Japan. Miss 
Bowen’s consecration to her work, her 
magnetic personality, her ability to visual- 
ize her work, and her influence with the 
Institute people, young and old, beggar 
description. 

Dr. Etz figured prominently in the pro- 
gram, speaking on three occasions to ap- 
preciative groups, and enriching the extra- 
curricular activities with his personality. 

Two “Instituters’” received the G. S. 
S. A. diploma, Miss Margaret Timmons 
of Chattanooga and Miss Elizabeth Watts 
of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Much credit is due to Dr. and Mrs. 
Rowlett for their very efficient manage- 
ment of the Institute, to Mr. Fowler Row- 


Akron and- 


lett for his indispensable aid on every 
occasion, and to the people of the Chatta- 
nooga church for their co-operation. 

To a New Englander, Chattanooga 
presents a rare setting for an Institute. 
The material beauty of the mountains is 
a fitting background for the sunset devo- 
tional services and other inspirational 
elements of the program. Missionary 
Ridge, Signal Mountain, Lookout Moun- 
tain and Chickamauga Park, with their 
monuments to Civil War heroes, are in- 
tensely interesting to-the historically in- 
clined. Monuments to Northern warriors 
standing beside monuments to Southern 
heroes give tangible evidence that any 
feeling of bitterness between the North 
and the South is past and forgotten. 
Truly, this is an expression of the theme of 
the Institute—World Peace and Brother- 
hood.—Reported by Richard H. Bird, Jr. 

WHEN TIME COUNTS! 


From the publicity program of our 
Denver, Colorado, school, Mrs. Carman 
M. Pfaff, director: “This year we are go- 
ing to embark on a new venture. We are 
planning a summer session of the Sunday 
school for those who care to attend. At- 
tendance at these sessions will not count 
on the awards which we give for regular 
attendance during the September to June 
session. The summer school program will 
begin promptly at 9.380 on Sunday morn- 
ings. The willingness of our teachers to 
sacrifice their vacation period for this new 
venture is an encouraging sign.’ While 
most of our rural schools are open through 
the summer, it is not customary for our 
city schools to use this valuable period. 
Here’s wishing success to the Denver 
project! 

* x 
ATTENDANCE AWARDS 

Different schools make different awards 
for attendance, but most of them give 
recognition to those of their membership 
who have faithfully been in their appointed 
place each Sunday. Children’s Day is 
the usual time for making mention of these 
facts. Some of them are so outstanding 
that we feel moved to mention them. 
Eight year attendance bars in the Cross 
and Crown System were presented this 
year to Eleanor Johnson and William 
Dineen of our Malden school. Seven 
year bars went to Mary and Harriet Metz, 
daughters of our pastor at Dexter, Maine, 
to June Burns, West Somerville, and to 
Doris Harding at Malden. A six year 
bar also went to Grace Pfeiffer at North 
Attleboro. Doubtless this list could be 
considerably lengthened. But these, at 
least, have been brought to our attention. 
Our congratulations to these pupils, and 
to the schools which have recognized their 
faithfulness. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Our Father.—The 
closing service was held 
June 28. The Sunday 
School Association has 
voted $50 to the Floral 
Park Sunday school. 
The minister will visit 
the Lincoln country 
in July. Two beloved 
members of this church had a unique 
golden anniversary at their home in Valley 
Stream, Tuesday, June 16. For fifty 
years the Misses Annie and Hattie Miller 
have lived in the beautiful home on Mer- 
rick Road. On the appointed day hun- 
dreds of friends sent greetings and hun- 
dreds more graced the occasion with their 
presence. The local paper declared that 
it was the largest social event ever held 
in Valley Stream. We quote from a cor- 
respondent whose quick eyes compre- 
hended all the beauty of the anniversary: 
“The Fortnightly Club of Rockville 
Center, of which the two sisters are mem- 
bers, sent two vases of large roses, a pair 
of candelabra and a small leather book 
containing the names of all the members 
of the club. A string trio, seated in the 
banquet hall, rendered beautiful music, 
as two young hostesses, guests of the 
Millers, accompanied the visitors on a 
tour throughout the house. Each room 
in the home seemed filled with roses. Af- 
ter visiting the house, the guests were es- 
corted to a huge hospitable old barn in the 
back where lovely young girls were busily 
engaged in serving dainty refreshments. 
Annie and Hattie Miller greeted each 
friend with a warm welcome. They were 
sweet and lovely, the very essence of 
graciousness, as they passed among the 
many callers smiling and saying a few words 
of greeting and cheer to each and every 
one. The low, rambling house, with its 
many doors and windows, the huge barn 
to the rear, the simple country atmos- 
phere of the grounds, the swiftly flowing 
brook, with its bordering willows, all 
breathed a world of happiness and cheer 
never to be forgotten.”” The Misses Mil- 
ler are numbered among the faithful and 
devoted women of the church, and have 
proved themselves always to be worthy 
the heart’s esteem of their friends. * * 
Middletown.—The month of June opened 
in fine style here with the Fortnightly 
Auxiliary holding a kitchen shower for 
the church. The Mission Circle followed 
on the 4th with a strawberry festival. 
On Sunday, June7, Mr. Thorburn preached 
a sermon on Universalism and received 
four young ladies into membership. Fri- 
day, June 12, will be a day long to be re- 
membered by the Thorburns. At 8 p. m. 
the Fortnightly Auxiliary came in a body 
to the parsonage and held a surprise 
party in recognition of the second wedding 


City Letter 


anniversary of their minister and his wife. 
A program in charge of Mrs. Myrta 
Gibbs Greene, director of the choir, was 
given. Mrs. Hazel Curran Wagner and 
Mrs. Madeline Wittpen, the church solo- 
ists, sang, and Mrs. Greene gave several 
readings. Mrs. Charlotte Ostrom, presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary, presented the 
minister and his wife with a 32-piece 
breakfast and luncheon set. On Children’s 
Day a program in charge of Mrs. Thor- 
burn was given. Over 100 children took 
part. The chancel was banked in flowers 
from Mrs. Clemson’s garden. Ten chil- 
dren were dedicated at the service. The 
women’s organizations continue their fine 
work in aid of the Memorial Hospital. 
The Fortnightly Auxiliary held their 
spring picnic at Clemson’s Park, Middle- 
town, and the Mission Circle enjoyed a 
day’s outing at Mrs. Stern’s Camp in 
Cuddebackville. Recently, Mrs. George 
N. Clemson sent her gardeners to the 
parish house and had the grounds beauti- 
fied with many plants and flowers. At 
the high school commencement two of our 
Universalist girls took the highest honors. 
Miss Virginia Clemson, granddaughter of 
Mrs. George N. Clemson, won the award 
for the highest average for the four years, 
with an average over 90. She also won 
highest honors in Latin, having main- 
tained an average of 96 plus. The high- 
est awards to the junior class were given 
to Miss Ruth Van Sickle, daughter of our 
treasurer, who has maintained an average 
of over 96. Recently Mr. Thorburn was 
elected chaplain of the Waalkill Engine 
Company, No. 6, Middletown Fire De- 
partment. Mr. Thorburn will leave, 
shortly after the closing of the church, for 
New England, where he will gather pic- 
tures and information for material to be 
used in the friendly hours which he plans 
to inagurate in the fall. The society is 
looking forward to the celebration next 
October of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the church. The church 
school closed June 28 for vacation. The 
school enjoyed its annual picnic at Mas- 
ten Lake on June 25. The Y.P.C. U. ex- 
pects to spend a week-end at Murray 
Grove the latter part of the summer. * * 
Prescott House.—Miss Isabel L. Tay- 
lor, whose consecrated and _ successful 
labors as director have been gratefully 
recognized, parted from her co-laborers in 
June. Miss Riepe, whose length of ser- 
vice makes her almost a “‘veteran,’’ sends 
in an admirable report, which reveals that 
workers may pass on to some other field of 
activity, but the work at Prescott House 
goes on. On May 18 the Nursery School 
Mothers’ Club had a bus ride to Mr. 
Philip Van Wyck’s estate at Butler, N. J. 
There were thirty-five mothers and little 
children. The Amity Athletic Club held 


their second annual entertainment and 
dance May 23. May 24 the Sunday 
school held a special Indian service, con- 
ducted entirely by children. May 26 the 
Prescott Mothers’ Club held a Bunco: 
Party. Refreshments were served, and 
prizes given. On May 29 the closing party 
for the summer of the afternoon activities. 
was held, with dancing, dramatics and 
Doll Club. June 7 a Children’s Day ser- 
vice was held in the Sunday school. Dr. 
Hall after an address to the children and 
parents, christened one of our babies. 
Potted flowers were given to each child.. 
June 8 the Nursery School Mothers’ Club: 
gave a farewell party for Miss Isabel Tay- 
lor and Miss Margaret Myers. A gift 
was presented to each. June 10 a farewell 
luncheon was given to Miss Isabel Taylor 
by the workers. On the 11th the Local 
Board held a strawberry festival. A blind 
girl played the piano for the young people: 
to dance. The Nursery School held the 
closing party for the summer, June 12. 
Miss Margaret Myers, the director of the 
Nursery School, has resigned. June 18, 
the second annual June walk to Central 
Park was held under the auspices of the 
Nursery School Mothers’ Club, 200 moth- 
ers and children attending. There were 
gayly decorated baby carriages, beautiful 
costumes and three lovely canopies, under 
which a king and queen, a prince and 
princess and a bride and groom walked. 
Sunday school closed for the summer 
June 14. Fourteen children were awarded 
pins for perfect attendance. June 18 
Girl Scout Troop No. 3 gave a banquet 
for mothers and daughter. On June 25 
the Nursery School Mothers’ Club held 
their second annual supper at the Food 
Craft Shop. There were 10,708 school 
lunches served from October to June. 
From June 15 Miss Clara A. Riepe carried 
on the work at Prescott House until 
July 1, when Mrs. Marion Moller, former 
children’s worker, took Miss Taylor’s 
place as director of Prescott Neighbor- 
hood House. The summer play school 
will be open through July and August. 
Twenty-five children from two to seven 
years of age will come daily from 9.30 to 
12.30 and play on the roof. The roof will 
be equipped with a wading pool, a shower, 
swing, sand-box with an awning, a jungle- 
gym and a new awning that will shade 
‘part of the roof. Milk will be served. 
Miss Riepe and Mrs. Moller will carry on 
the afternoon activities. There will be 
showers, picnics and daily serving of milk 
to the children for a cent-a-drink. Flowers 
will be given out every Wednesday to the 
children and neighbors. These flowers 
are received at Prescott through the kind- 
ness of the New York Plant and Flower 
and Fruit Guild. A swimming club will 
be started under the supervision of Mrs. 
Moller. The Boy and Girl Scouts and the 
Nursery School Mothers’ Club will hold 
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regular meetings during the hot weather. 
Seventy children are to be sent away for 
summer vacations to Milford, Conn., 
Bear Mountain, and Tenafly, through the 
kindness of the Fresh Air Society. The 
children contribute a small amount towards 
their stay. The TaKala Society of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity will con- 
tinue their Friday morning Baby Health 
Center at Prescott House. Miss Riepe 
will carry on this work with the assistance 
of some of the members. * * Newark.— 
Dr. and Mrs. Rose are at their summer 
home at South Harpswell, Maine. Mr. 
and Mrs. Garner will spend the summer 
at Potsdam, New York. Miss Eddy may 
be reached at her home, 31 Lawrence 
Ave., West Orange. The Newark Sunday 
Call editorially paid this deserved tribute 
to Mr. Garner: “The Community Forum 
founded by Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, 
~ pastor of the Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer, will bring to its platform four 
American Negroes, in the fields of culture, 
literature, education and industry. They 
will speak on the cultural and artistic 
renaissance of the Negro race. Since its 
inception, the forum has held twenty- 
seven meetings, which have been attended 
by more than 15,000 residents of this com- 
munity. Leaders in almost every field 
have imparted their messages; topics of 
current importance have been presented 
from every angle, and the significance of 
world problems has been unfolded in a 
manner that even the unlearned might 
understand. Mr. Garner has thrown open 
the portals of his church without admission 
charge to people of all creeds, all races and 
all social ideals, and in so doing has per- 
formed a meritorious public service.” 
Twenty-one young people left the church 
Saturday morning, May 80, for a week-end 
trip to Murray Grove. They were joined 
by an equal number from the Brooklyn 
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PERSONALS 


The resignation of Rev. Charles H. 
Pennoyer from the pastorate of the 
church in Chelsea, Mass., was accepted by 
the parish on Friday evening, June 26, 
and is to be effective on September first. 
During July and August Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennoyer will be at Harvey, New Bruns- 
wick, where Mr. Pennoyer will serve as 
summer pastor. Mr. Pennoyer will also 
serve as missionary throughout the east- 
ern provinces. 


On Saturday evening, June 27, in the 
First Universalist Church of Medford, 
Mass., Miss Martha Isabel Silva, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Maude Stone Silva of Med- 
ford, was married to George William 
Deering, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Deering of Pittsfield, Mass. Rev. Robert 
A. Nunn, pastor of the church, performed 
the ceremony, and the bride was given in 
marriage by her brother, Raymond M. 
Silva, of Medford Hillside. Another 


and Philadelphia churches, and a de- 
lightful week-end was reported. The 
Murray Grove House was opened for the 
occasion. The young folks, chaperoned 
by Mrs. and Mr. George A. Friederich, 
roughed it, doing their own cooking and 
cleaning, and planning their own social 
activities, which consisted of a beach party, 
a dance, out-of-door sports and, on Sun- 
day, two devotional meetings. Newly 
elected officers of the society are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Eugenia Sherwin; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Webb; secretary, Miss 
Florence Adams; treasurer, Stanley Lausch. 
* * Divine Paternity.—Services were sus- 
pended June 7 for the summer, because 
repairs of the organ were immediately nec- 
essary, and other work on the building 
imperative. The church office will be 
open and the minister within reach. Dr. 
Hall will be glad to respond to any call for 
his services. Please telephone the office, 
Endicott 2-1950; Mr. Scott, Kingsbridge 
6-8184; or Dr. Hall’s residence, Schuyler 
4-3075. * * All Souls.—Rev. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Greenway will spend the summer 
at Long Cove, Maine. The closing meet- 
ing of the Y. P. C. U. was a visitation to 
the home of the beloved poet, Edwin Mark- 
ham, on Staten Island. A company of 
twenty-five young people, led by the pas- 
tor, enjoyed a rare hour with America’s 
Dean of Letters. In the July issue of the 
Christian Herald there is a finely illustrated 
article upon the dynamic life of Mr. 
Greenway. * * The Metropolitan Y. P. 
C. U. hopes to have fifty young people at 
Murray Grove over Labor Day. They 
have voted $10 to the General Union. 
Plans are under way for the annual Echo 
Rally in the fall. The District Union has 
paid its state pledge of $10. The Chapin 
Home program will be paid by the Metro- 
politan Union as usual. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


brother, Ralph O. Silva, was one of the 
ushers. The best man was the groom’s 
brother, Edwin W. Deering, of Miami, 
Florida. Both bride and groom are mem- 
bers of the First Universalist Church of 
Medford, and are past officers of the 
church school and Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. Mr: Deering is assistant 
manager of the Berkshire Power and 
Heating Company of Pittsfield. 


Rev. Otto S. Raspe, closing his work 
in the First Church, Cambridge, for the 
season, reminded his people that he had 
been in the pulpit on forty-two of the 
forty-three Sundays of the church year. 
There was one exchange. Mr. Raspe 
may be reached during the summer 
through his home, 102 Lexington Avenue. 
The church will reopen on Sept. 13. 

Rey. Albert Hammatt of Springfield, 
Mass., was the good-will preacher from 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion before the congregations of the First 


and Second Congregational Churches in 
Westfield’ on Sunday, June 28. For three 
years this annual service has been held by 
the Second Congregational Church alone. 
This year the Second Church invited the 
First Church to unite in the service. 


Rev. T. Andrew Caraker of Georgia, 
who will be the preacher at Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard University, each morn- 
ing in the week of August 8-8, was a 
visitor at Universalist Headquarters on 
Thursday, July 2. 


Ross Edward Boone, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Merrill K. Boone of Peoria, Illinois, 
was christened on Memorial Day at the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. Carl H. Olson of 
Kent, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Ross Boone of 
Muncie, Indiana, the grandparents, were 
present. 


Word comes to the Superintendent in 
Massachusetts that Dr. Albion is steadily, 
if slowly, gaining, The complete rest 
which he is having, together with many 
hours in the sunshine and fresh air, are 
bringing him back to his usual fine con- 
dition. Within a few months he will be 
able to see his friends and to enjoy the life 
with them which means so much to him. 


Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell and family, of 
Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass., will 
spend the summer at the old homestead in 
New York state. Their address will be 
East Berne, N. Y. 


Rey. Harold A. Lumsden of Hoopeston, 
Ill., received the degree of B. D. at the 
eighty-seventh commencement of the 
Meadville Theological School on June 16. 


Rev. Charles P. Hall of West Somerville, 
Mass., is in the Charlesgate Hospital, 
350 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, where, 
on July 2, he was operated on for a gland- 
ular trouble. Mr. Hall will probably 
have to submit to further operations. 


Connecticut 


Meriden.—Rev. Delmar E. Trout, pas- 
tor. Sunday, April 12, the members of 
the Order of Rainbow for girls attended 
church and the pastor preached upon “‘The 
School of Nature.” The Y. P. C. U. con- 
vention of Connecticut was entertained 
on Saturday and Sunday, April 18 and 19, 
with the usual business program followed 
by a banquet, dance, ete. A good number 
remained over night, to attend church on 
Sunday morning, and some of the young 
people assisted in the service. The pastor 
gave the sermon, on “The Why of the 
Church.”” On Memorial Sunday we were 
honored with the presence of the G. A. R. 
and other patriotic organizations, which 
helped to make a very large congregation. 
There was excellent music by the quartette 
and the sermon was on “Remember This 
Day.’ The evening union service of the 
Protestant churches was held at St. 
Paul’s on June 7 with Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer of New Haven preaching. Chil- 
dren’s Day service*June 14 found the 


church well filled, and a beautiful service 
was given by the members of the Bible 


school. Five children were graduated from ° 


the primary department, receiving the 
certificate of promotion and _ Bibles. 
Twelve received gold pins for perfect at- 
tendance through the year. Potted plants 
were given to all children present. One 
baby was christened. The social activities 
since Easter have included a birthday 
party, a play by the Y. P. C. U., outings 
of young people and the Girl Scouts, a 
pienic of the Ladies’ Circle and friends. 
Our people pledged over $600 to the Clara 
Barton-Ferry Beach Campaign. The 
pastor and family leave in July to spend 
the summer, as usual, at Rockport, Mass. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. Services during July will be held 
at ten o’clock, daylight saving time. If 
attendance during July seems to warrant 
it, arrangements will be made to supply 
the pulpit during August, while Mr. 
Rheiner is having his vacation. The 
Sunday school closed on June 14, with a 
special Children’s Day program in charge 
ot Mrs. Mae Hutchins. Mr. Rheiner 
gave a brief sermon and christened six 
children. Our church will co-operate with 
the Methodists and Congregationalists in 
conducting a daily vacation school, prob- 
ably at our church. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Rheiner were among the speakers at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication 
of the West Paris Universalist church, 
June 27-28. A group of the younger 
women of the parish entertained at a 
“Family Night” on June 26. Members of 
Mr. Rheiner’s Magic Club entertained. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. The old Independent Christian 
Church, as is its custom, will remain open 
throughout the summer. The service 
each Sunday during July and August 
will begin at 10 o’clock and will last one 
hour. The list of preachers is as follows: 
July 5, Rev. R. R. Hadley of Arlington; 
July 12 and 19, the pastor; July 26, Rev. 
F. B. Chatterton, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Aug. 2, musical service; Aug. 9, Rev. V. E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., Worcester; Aug. 16, 
the pastor; Aug. 28, Rev. D. E. Trout, 
Meriden, Conn.; Aug. 30, Rev. G. H. Lewis, 
Framingham; Sept. 6, Rev. J. C. Lee, 
D. D.; Sept. 18, the pastor; Sept. 20, Rev. 
B. B. Hersey, Annisquam. The services 
in September will be at 10.30. Many 
persons visit this church during the sum- 
mer. The old edifice was built in 1805. 
Rev. John Murray was the first minister, 
beginning his pastorate in 1774. The 
building is noted’ for its colonial architec- 
ture, its Christopher Wren steeple, its 
Paul Revere bell, its wonderful chandelier 
of Sandwich glass, worth many thousands 
of dollars. Near by is the famed Sar- 
gent-Murray-Gilman-Hough House in 
which John Murray resided. The church 
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and the house are open on week days; the 
house may be seen any day, the church on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays in the afternoon. 

Chelsea. Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Pennoyer have gone to Harvey, N. B., 
for the summer. They have been granted 
the use of the parsonage through Septem- 
ber and October, though Mr. Pennoyer’s 
resignation becomes effective Sept. 1. 
At a parish meeting June 26 resolutions 
were unanimously adopted expressing ap- 
preciation of the services of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennoyer, regret at losing them, and 
best wishes for their future. 

Annisquam.—Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
pastor. Children’s Sunday was observed 
at Annisquam Village Church on June 21. 
Two children were baptized, one of them 
being Anne, the little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. B. Hersey. The annual chil- 
dren’s concert was presented by members 
of the church school under the direction of 
Miss Eleanor O’Hearn. A potted plant 
was given to each member of the school 
at the close of the service. Earlier in the 
month, the Annisquam parish held its 
second annual banquet in Village Hall. 
The custom of the annual banquet was in- 
augurated by the pastor last year, and on 
both occasions its observance has been 
entirely successful. Reports were heard 
from the parish committee, the church 
school, the Young People’s Union, the 
Sewing Bee and the Sewing Circle, show- 
ing the affairs of church and parish in good 
condition. The speaker of the evening, 
Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, spoke 
on the making of a better church, describ- 
ing desirable relationships between pastor 
and officials, and organizations and the 
church. Dr. Rose was warmly applauded 
at the close of his talk. Following the 
banquet, a meeting of solicitors was held 
in the hall, and pledge cards for the new 
year distributed. 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. At the June communion two new 
members united with the church. June 14 
the Beverly Firemen’s Association held 
its memorial service in our church, which 
was well filled. After the service the 
pastor marched with the members to the 
cemetery to officiate at the special exer- 
cises at the graves of deceased members. 
The Ballou Circle held a very successful 
May Festival May 27. The sale, cafe- 
teria supper, and entertainment brought 
a good sum to the treasury. In June the 
men of the parish served a strawberry 
supper to a large company who pronounced 
the men Al cooks. Our Sunday school 
united with the other schools in the union 
pienic at Centennial Grove, with a full 
attendance. Sunday, June 28, was ob- 
served as Children’s Sunday, when the 
children of the Sunday school presented 
at the morning service the pageant ‘‘The 
Garden of the Church.” Ten awards 
were made for perfect attendance. One of 
the largest classes of children in many 
years was presented for the christening 
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service of the church. Thirteen children 
were baptized, ten from the local church, 
one from Boston and two from New Hamp- 
shire. Two young men from the Sunday 
school expect to attend the Ferry Beach 
Sunday School Institute in July. Mr. 
Spear will be in Beverly during July, 
speaking July 5 at the Winthrop St. 
Methodist Church in Roxbury. He will 


be in Vermont during August, speaking - 


for the newly formed association of the 
Congregational and Universalist churches 
in Hartland. He has been instrumental in 
bringing these churches together during 
several summer seasons of preaching to the 
united churches of Hartland. 

Medford.—Rev. Robert A. Nunn, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day exercises marked 
the final session of the church school before 
vacation. The members took part in the 
morning service and marched in a pro- 
cession to seats in the auditorium. There 
were five christenings and two new mem- 
bers were received into the church. The 
music was appropriate for Children’s Day. 
Attention was called to the missionary 
work of the school by the reading of a letter 
from the Clara Barton and Ferry Beach 
campaign committee. Mrs. Evelyn Bar- 
ker’s class of girls made a public contribu- 
tion to the cause, as other classes have also 
done since the drive started. The pre- 
sentation of Bibles and diplomas by the 
chairman of the parish committee and the 
superintendent was made to graduates of 
the younger groups. Following the service 
all the members were presented with potted 
geraniums. At the annual meeting of the 
officers and teachers, plans were made for 
next season. Graded lessons were dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, state 
supervisor, was one of the speakers. Sev- 
eral new teachers were appointed for next 
year’s work and delegates to Ferry Beach 
were chosen. Our pastor presented an 
entertainment of musical selections and 
readings one evening for the members of 
the Home for the Aged. Miss Evelyn 
McNamara and Malcolm Valentine, solo- 
ists, were assisted by Miss Natalie Kins- 
man, church organist. Miss Helen Raas- 
kolb gave a prize-winning reading from a 
Cape Cod story by Joseph C. Linoln en- 
titled, ‘‘An Abandoned Elopement.” Lit- 
tle Miss Norma Bradley gave delight- 
ful recitations. The annual strawberry 
festival of the Ladies’ Auxiliary was one of 
the closing activities of the season. Bridge 
and whist were enjoyed in Lawrence Hall. 
Services terminated on Sunday, June 28. 
The morning worship and church school 
will be resumed the second Sunday in 
September. 

Chio 

Jersey.—Rev. L. P. Jones, pastor. The 
Sunday school program for Children’s Day 
was given before the largest congregation 
assembled in some time. Six children were 
christened. Two young people united 
with the church on Sunday, June 21. 
Mrs. Jones and six of the young people of 
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the Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. at- 
tended the State Convention. Mr. Jones 
gave the memorial address for the Odd 
Fellows at Pataskala Sunday, June 28. 

Milford.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day services were held 
June 14. A fine program had been ar- 
ranged and was well presented to a church 
full of appreciative listeners. Two chil- 
dren were christened. 

Springboro.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
pastor. We observed Children’s Day 
June 28. The usual good program was 
carried out, a new feature being opening 
and closing numbers by the Y. P. C. U. 
Nine children were christened. 


Pennsylvania 


Kingsley.—Rev. George C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. The Children’s Day exercises of the 
church school were held Sunday, June 28. 
The program, “The Garden of the Church,” 
was presented, supplemented by recita- 
tions by members of the school. The 
church was beautifully decorated, with 
roses predominating. Two children were 
christened and one new member taken into 
the church. Plans are being made to raise 
the money for the painting of the church 
building. 


* * 
: WHO’S WHO * 
ok * 
Fe Rev. LeeS. MecCollester,S.T. D., * 
* is Dean of Tufts College School of * 
* Religion. 3 
Rev. George A. Gay is pastor of * 
* the church at Linesvile, Penn., and * 
* Superintendent of Churches in * 
* Pennsylvania. S 
* Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D., is * 
* pastor of the Church of the Re- * 
* deemer in Chicago. te 
* * 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 887) 

on personal observation than on official 
documents and on the experience of col- 
laborators who must, he says, remain 
anonymous. Despite the parade of docu- 
mentation, however, one feels that the 
author’s end is not so much education as 
propaganda. Here are the facts, he seems 
to say, now you can judge for yourself 
what an unpleasant place Russia is, and 
how far she is off the right track. This 
tone is only subtly present, but because of 
it one must be on one’s guard when it 
comes to the value judgments expressed. 
It is rare, however, that Mr. Colton ven- 
tures judgments; the book is in the main 
a recital of facts and for that reason useful 
as a handbook for historical and constitu- 
tional reference. For this reason, also, it 
is difficult reading; there are no high spots; 
the facts are arranged and organized but 
undigested. 

On the question of communism and re- 
ligion Mr. Colton makes clear what any 


one familiar with communist theory and 
temper knows, that the two are incom- 
patible. Communism, itself a religion, 
must command single allegiance or none. 
It recognizes with an honesty greater 
than that shown in capitalist countries 
that one can not serve both God and 
mammon. : 

Questions which time alone can answer 
crowd to one’s mind: Can other motives 
than those of profit-making and wage- 
earning retain their driving force? Will 
the pace lag through apathy and weariness? 
What will be the attitude of the coming 
Russian generation that knew not capi- 
talism? Once bread has been achieved 
will it be found that men can live by bread 
alone? 

Lincoln Fairley. 
Depariment of Sociology, 
Harvard University. 
* * 


25TH ANNIVERSARY AT WEST 
PARIS, MAINE 


The First Universalist Society of West 
Paris, Maine, observed the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the dedication of their 
church with an interesting program on 
June 27 and 28. 

The pastor, Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
presided at the morning service on Satur- 
day. Rev. W. H. Gould, of Canton, led 
the devotional service. The address was 
given by Rev. Conard B. Rheiner of Nor- 
way, who took for his topic, “The Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Universalism.” 

In the afternoon, Rev. Isabella Stirling 
Macduff, a former pastor, presided. Rev. 
George W. Sias, of Turner, led the devo- 
tional service. Addresses were given by 
Rev. Howard A. Markley of Gorham, 
N. H., also a former pastor, by Mrs. Anna 
A. Rheiner of Norway, and by Glenn R. 
McIntire, president of the Maine Con- 
vention. 

The history of the local church, written 
by Mrs. H. R. Tuell, was read by Lewis 
Jacob Mann. The first Universalists in 
this section were Jacob and Hannah Morse 
Paine, who settled at Snow’s Falls, just 
below West Paris, in 1817, removing a little 
later to Greenwood, about two miles from 
West Paris village. These, and others 
who came after them, formed the group 
which supported Universalist preaching in 
schoolhouse and home for many years. 
The first resident pastor was settled in 
1885, ministers from Norway and Paris 
Hill having preached at various times be- 
fore that. Services were now held in the 
Baptist church. The present building was 
dedicated, free from debt, June 27, 1906, 
the generous contribution of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis C. Bates making the building pos- 
sible. Two striking quotations show some- 
thing of the feeling of “the good old days.” 
When one of the early Universalists 
refused assent to some orthodox statement, 
a bystander shouted “Lord, strike that 
sinner down!”’ And in the early days of 
the Sunday school, a neighbor was heard 


to remark, “Who would think of God be- 
ing with the Universalists?” 

At the evening service, with Rev. 
Howard A. Markley presiding, the sermon 
was given by Rev. James W. Vallentyne, 
of Portland, who spoke of ‘‘The Message 
of the Church to a Changing World.” 
Sunday morning, the sermon was preached 
by Rev. Isabella Stirling Macduff, who 
was pastor of the church at the time of 
its dedication. 

The choir which sang at the dedication, 
Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Irish and Mr, 
Tuell, with Mrs. Dunham at the organ, 
sang at three of the services. Other mu- 
Sicians from Bryant Pond, Buckfield, 
South Paris, Waterville, Pittsfield, and 
Waltham, Mass., contributed to an ex- 
cellent musical program. Both or- 
ganists were sufficiently competent to do 
justice to rather difficult compositions at a 
simple reed organ. 

Dinner on Saturday was served by the 
ladies of the United Parish Aid. An in- 
formal reception was held in the late after- 
noon. 

The church was decorated with cut 
flowers, old-fashioned red roses and sweet- 
williams, which might have grown in 
Hannah Paine’s garden, standing in simple 
dignity beside the finest of modern peonies. 
The view, from the open windows, of a 
hayfield and a rugged hillside pasture, car- 
ried one back to the pioneer days, but the 
fine cars crowding the lawn testified to the 
lessening distance between city and 
country. Good congregations were pres- 
ent, fully justifying the courage of those 
who planned four preaching services in 


two days. 
* * 


AN EXPERIMENT IN GOOD WILL 


With the full consent and hearty approy- 
al of the Second Congregational Church 
in Westfield, Mass., the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention has been placing, 
upon each of the past four years, a preacher 
in the pulpit of that church upon one 
Sunday as an expression of good will. 
The State Superintendent opened these 
services. Rev. C. C. Conner followed the 
second year. Last year and this year Rev. 
Albert Hammatt had the service. 

The clerk of the church in Westfield, 
Mr. L. B. Allyn, writes this to the Super- 
intendent: 

“Just a word of appreciation of your 
courtesy in allowing us again to listen to 
Rev. Albert Hammatt on the morning of 
June 28. No one of our pulpit exchanges 
brings us the inspiration, courage, and 
good will given us by Mr. Hammatt. 
His advent among our people is always 
looked forward to with pleasure. 

“I was particularly gratified to have as 
our guests members of the First Congre- 
gational Church, who joined with us in 
the morning service. 

“From the many reports I have received, 
Mr. Hammatt certainly gave us the key- 
note of inspirational good will. I trust 
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you may see your way clear to allow him 
to come to us again next year.” 

This is the first season when the two 
large Congregational churches have united. 
The whole plan, conceived and carried out 
as an expression of cordial good will, be- 
gins to look as though there was in it 
something prophetic and propitious. 

* 
TO THE CHURCH AT 
SALEM, MASS. 


By the will of the late Anna M. Peter- 
son of Salem, just filed for probate, the 
sum of $1,000 is given to the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Salem, toward any 
mortgage which may be on the church 
property. 

Her real estate on Buffum and Randall 
Sts., Salem, as well as the residue of the 
estate, is left to her daughter, Anna M. 
Peterson, for life, with power to convey or 
dispose of it by will, but should she not 
exercise this power the property at her 
death goes to the First Universalist 
Church, one-third to be applied on any 
existing mortgages on church property 
and the balance as a memorial to her late 
husband, Joseph N. Peterson, and his 
family, the income to be used for general 
expenses. 

The will is dated Oct. 29, 1930. There 
is no estimate as to the size of the estate.— 
Boston Globe. 


BEQUEST 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETING AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


The Murray Grove Association has al- 
ways been fortunate in its board of officers. 
At the present time it has as president Mr. 
James C. Krayer of Glenside, Pa., a man 
of alert mind, tireless body and consecrated 
spirit, while associated with him are a 
company of men and women whose power 
and devotion insure the success of what- 
ever enterprise they sponsor. Already ag- 
gressive plans are being made for the an- 
nual meeting which will be held on Thurs- 
day morning, August 20. These officers 
and the other members who gather with 
them will not be content unless there is 
important progress in every department. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 332. Westbrook, 
Maine, 17. Kent, Ohio, 1. Medford, 


Mass., 5. Norway, Maine, 6. Towanda, 
Pa., 7. Athens, Pa., 1. Bridgeport, Ct., 
3. Monson, Mass., 4. Kingsley, Pa., 2. 
Milford, Ohio, 2. Springboro, Chio, 9. 
Annisquam, Mass., 2. Beverly, Mass., 
13. Olinda, Ontario, 4. Middletown, 
N. Y., 10. Jersey, Ohio, 6. Meriden, 
Conn., 1. Total, 425. 


Notices 
MAINE IN SUMMER 
Visitation Day Schedule 
(Standard Time Except as Noted) 

July"19. Readfield, 12m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick 
S. Walker. Use of the church building in Readfield 
village is shared with the Methodists, whose service is 
held in the morning. 
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July 26. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be 
announced. Follow Highway 141 from Belfast to 
Swanville. The church, the only one in the village, 
is located just west of the center. 

Aug. 2. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Her- 
vey H. Hoyt. The church is on State Highway 113, 
just north of the bridge over the Saco River. King- 
field, 1l a.m. Speaker, Rev. W. B. Watson. The 
church is on the crest of a hill, just above the center 
of the village. i 

Aug. 9. Hope, 11 a.m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. The church is located at Hope Corner. 

Aug. 16. Canton Point, 2.15 p.m. Speaker, Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom. From Canton, follow the Gilbert- 
ville road across the Androscoggin river bridge, and 
turn north at the fork a short distance beyond. Pic- 
nic lunch at one o’clock. 

Aug. 23. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. The church is located near the center 
of the village on State Highway 101. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a.m., and2 p.m. All 
Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. Speakers to be announced. From the 
center of the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing on the same road a little way farther to the 
grove. If the weather is unpleasant the services 
will be held in the church near the railroad crossing. 

ek 
BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


Clergyman’s wife and college daughter will board 
and care for three or four children, any age, at private 
camp, Lake Champlain. Good food and congenial 
surroundings, guaranteed. Box 853, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

ie 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

Amendments 

Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 3, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,” so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 3, after the 
word “including” by adding the following, “the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 8, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ”” 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass, 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass, 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
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July 11, 1931 


Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 
* * 
FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The bookshelves at the Quillen are sadly in need 
of replenishing. On (occasional) rainy days one’s 
thoughts turn to reading—and what have you? 
Mostly books of bygone days which do not stand the 
test of time. Look through your bookshelves and 
send us at least one good book of fairly recent date. 
We need fifty, or more. Address Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 So. Fifth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
or Quillen House, Ferry Beach, Me., after July 1, 
1931. 

x x 
MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

” * 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


As in previous years, the Ladies’ Aid will hold a 
fair at Ferry Beach. With gratitude for your former 
generous gifts we ask for contributions again. Please 
mark plainly ‘“‘For the Fair’ and mail to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
after July 11. 

Marian Pfaff, President. 


Edith A. Pierce, Secretary. 
eee 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON AREA 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts wishes it 
known that, if the services of a minister are needed 
during the summer either as preacher or for pastoral 
duty, his office has an extended list of men and 
women available for such services. Write the Su- 


> perintendent, 176 Newbury St., or telephone him, 


Kenmore 7865. 
* * 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The opening day at Ferry Beach will be July 18. 
Institute Weeks have been arranged as follows: 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 18-25. 

Sunday School Week—July 25-August 1. 

Missionary. Week—August 1-8. 

Camp Cheery—August 1-8. 

Ministers’ Week—August 1-8. 

Older Young People’s Week—August 1-8. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 8-22. 

Reservations may be made at once. The Ferry 
Beacher, official booklet of the season, will be mailed 
on request. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

126 So. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Married 


Buck-Hastings.—In Wells River, Vt., Tuesday, 
June 30, by Rev. C. F. McIntire of Chelsea, Vt., 
Donald C. Buck of Kenosha, Wis., and Mildred 
Hastings of Concord, Vt. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists. who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements wil! stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity. Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Chris 


Rev. Willard He Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
8. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
176 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


Murray 


THE CHRISTIAN: LEADER 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


Se oy 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE .W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
peper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘“Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 ‘ssues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME’ 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOu» 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO) 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy-ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new uilding. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 


“156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


We believe that one of the hardest tests 
that could be devised for budding Sher- 
lock Holmeses would be to give them the 
back page of pictures from a city daily, 
and with the captions covered ask them 
to pick out which are the crooks, and 
which the detectives.—EHachange. 

fe 

“T saw the doctor you told me to see.” 

“Did you tell him I sent you?” 

eVesm liedidar 

“What did he say?” 

“He asked me to pay in advance.’”’—Cap- 
‘per’s Weekly. 

* * 

“Really, gentlemen,’”’ said the candi- 
date, “with all this uproar I can hardly 
hear myself speak.” 

‘Well, cheer up,’ shouted a man, “‘you 
aren’t missing much.’—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

“My husband is the kindest, most con- 
siderate man in the world.” 

“Why the outburst, dear?” 

“He’s going to let me get a divorce on 
the grounds of extreme cruelty.” —Life. 

* * 

Another serious thing about life is the 
fact that so many motorists drive as 
though there were approximately 26,500,- 
000 fewer automobiles in the United States 
than there are.— Nashville Banner. 

Gumm: “Do you know any reliable rule 
for estimating the cost of living?” 

Boyle: “Yes. Take your income— 
whatever that may be--and add 10 per 
cent.” — Pathfinder. 

* * 

“T don’t know anything about any de- 
pression,” says J. P. Morgan. Oh, well; 
if you want to be snooty we don’t know 
anything about any billion dollars, either. 
—Greenville News. 

* * 

“What did you give baby for his first 
birthday?” 

“We opened his money-box and bought 
the little darling a lovely electric iron.”’— 
Sydney Bulletin. 

* * 

The deceased was one of these fine 
young girls endowed with a personality 
that eradicates sunshine and happiness 
wherever it goes.—New Hampion (Ia.) 
paper. 

* * 

Fred D. R. has made a splendid recov- 
ery from an operation for appendicitis 
which he enjoyed in November.—Frank- 
lin Marsh Alumnus. (Lancaster, Pa.) 

x * 

A lot of folks now sigh for the good old 
days when all this country had to fear was 
an attack from Indians.—Wichita Eagle. 

* * 

Warm Weather—And sore feet, go 
hand in hand.—Ad. in the Burlington (Vt.) 
Free Press and Times. 
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Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


Book of Prayer. For Church and Home, By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 50 cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 765 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00: 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
A memorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
50 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,’’ “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and othersermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 


By Williard C. Selleck, D. D. 75 cents. 
Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Little Hill Farm. Cruisings in Old Schoharie. John van Schaick, Jr. $1.00. 
By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful andinspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


The Significance of Jesus Christ. 
Nature Cruisings. 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. 


By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. 


By J.C. Adams, D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D., 2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUS 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


